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advertisement. 


According  to  established  usage,  no  publication  is  considered 
complete  without  the  fonnality  of  a preface.  In  complying  with 
this  custom,  the  Proprietors  of  “The  Book  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge”  beg  to  state,  that  their  only  intention  is  to  produce 
a book,  or  series  of  books,  in  keeping  with  the  title, — endeavouring 
to  make  that  entertaining,  which  is  at  the  same  time  instructive. 

The  illustrations  form,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
this  publication,  and  are  particularly  adapted  to  render  the 
letter-press  quite  comprehensible  to  even  the  youtlifid  reader. 
This  will  be  found  a special  advantage  in  relation  to  such 
subjects  as  the '“Animal  Creation,”  “ Habitations  of  Man,”  &c. 

From  the  varied  nature  of  the  subjects  selected,  there  is  an 
apparent  want  of  an-angement  in  the  body  of  the  work ; our 
apology  is,  that,  having  so  many  engravings  to  place  in  so 
limited  a space,  we  found  it  almost  impossible  to  dispose  of  the 
subjects  in  more  systematic  order. 
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THE 


HABITATIONS  OF  MAN. 


HE  erection  of  huts,  of 
dwellings,  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  arts.  Cloth- 
ing has  been,  and  is,  dis- 
pensed with  by  many 
nations ; but  there  are 
not  knoTvoi  any  people 
existing  on  the  globe  that  do  not  form  ' 
dwellings:  indeed,  beasts,  birds,  and  insects 
have  their  peculiar  mode  of  architecture,  which 
is  impelled  by  an  instinct  as  certain  anch  un- 
changeable as  the  mighty  operations  of  nature. 


B 
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It  is  man  that  exercises  his  intelligence  and 
ingenuity  in  the  varied  forms  of  his  hahitations, 
in  their  commodionsness^  durabihty,  and  prin- 
ciple of  improvement. 

Sir  John  Franklin^  in  his  visit  to  the  Polar 
Seas,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  con- 


struction of  one  of  the  snow-houses  of  the 
Esquimaux.  “ Having  selected  a spot  on  the 
river  where  the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep, 
and  sufficiently  compact,  he  commenced  by 
tracing  a circle,  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The 
snow  in  the  interior  of  the  circle  was  next  di- 
vided, with  a broad  knife  having  a long  handle. 
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into  slabs  three  feet  long,  six  inches  thick,  and 
two  deep,  being  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
snow.  These  slabs  were  tenacious  enough  to 
admit  of  being  moved  about  without  breaking, 
or  even  losing  the  sharpness  of  their  angles  ; 
and  they  had  a slight  degree  of  curvature, 
corresponding  with  that  of.  the  circle  from  which 
they.Avere  cut.  They  were  .piled  upon  each 
other,  exactly  lilce  coru'ses  of  hewn  stone,  around 
the  circle  which  was  traced  out,  and  care  was 
taken  to  sniooth  the  beds  of  the  different 
courses  with  the  knife,  and  to  cut  them  so  as 
to  give  the  wall  a slight  inclination  ’ inwards. 
The  dome  was  closed  somewhat  suddenly  and 
flatly,  by  cutting  the  upper  slabs  in  a wedge 
form,  instead  of  the  more  rectangular  shape  of 
those  below.  The  roof  was  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  the  last  aperture  was  shut  up  by  a 
small  conical  piece.  When  the  building  was 
covered  in,  a little  loose  snow  was  thrown  over 
to  close  up  every  chink,  and  a low  door  was 
cut  thi-ough  the  wall  with  a'  knife.  A bed-place 
was  next  formed,  and  neatly  faced  up  with 
slabs  of  snow,  which  were  then  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  fine  branches,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  body.  At 
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eacli  end  of  the  bed,  a pillow  of  snow  is  erected 
to  place  a lamp  upon  ; and  lastly,  a porcb  was 
built  before  tbe  door,  and  a piece  of  clear  ice 
was  placed  in  an  aperture  cut  bi  tbe  wall  for  a 
window.  Tbe  purity  of  tbe  material  of  wbicb 
tbe  bouse  was  formed,  tbe  elegance  of  its  con- 
struction, and  tbe  translucency  of  its  walls, 
wliicb  transmitted  a very  pleasant  light,  gave  it 
an  appearance  far  superior  to  a marble  building, 
and  one  might  survey  it  vdtb  feelings  somewhat 
akin  to  those  produced  by  the  contemplation  of 
a Grecian  temple  raised  by  Phidias ; both  are 
temples  of  art,  inimitable  in  tbeb  kinds.” 

The  ordinary  habitations  of  a people  may  be 
considered  as  a very  fair  index  of  tbe  degree  of 
civilization  at  wbicb  they  have  arrived.  Tbe 
human  race  are  frequently  divided  into  four 
classes,  according  to  tbe  four  distinct  kinds  of 
habitations  in  use.  1st.  Caverns  in  tbe  rocks 
or  under  ground.  There  are  only  a few  scat- 
' tered  tribes  who  live  in  this  manner.  2nd.  Huts 
formed  of  earth,  branches  of  trees,  stones,  or 
some  other  substances,  either  in  a natural  state 
or  coarsely  wrought.  _A  large  portion  of  tbe 
human  race  live  in  this  'mannei.  3rd.  Tents. 
These  moveable  dwellings,  in  tbe  opinion  of 
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wandering  iiastoral  tribes,  are  jireferable  to 
palaces.  This  species  of  habitation  is  common 
in  Central  and  in  Northern  Asia,  Arabia,  and 
parts  of  Africa.  4th.  Well-built  houses ; the  ma- 
terials of  which  are  different  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  the  country  towns  of  North  America, 
they'are  generally  constructed  of  wood.  In  the 
north  of  Europe,  of  brick,  stone,  and  wood.  In 
the  south  of  Europe,  of  brick  and  stone,  rough 
and  hewn,  sometimes  also  of  marble. 

The  first  of  the  above-named  is  the  rude 
habitation  of  a cliild  of  nature,  exhibiting  but 
little  hnprovement  upon  the  dwellings  of  the 
lower  order  of  animals. 

The  last  is  peculiarly  the  residence  of  intelli- 
gent man,  whose  stately  edifices  accord  with 
the  advancement  of  intellect,  and  high  state  of 
civilization. 

A description  of  the  varieties  of  dwellings  in 
use  among  different  tribes,  or  nations,  would  of 
itself  form  a volmne ; we  shall  therefore  only 
recur  to  some  of  the  most  mteresting.  The 
houses  of  Ispahan  are  low,  flat-roofed,  and  built 
of  brick ; they  seldom  have  any  window  looking 
into  the  street,  which  givers  them  a drdl  mono- 
tonous appearance ; they  have  very  many  com- 
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partments  or  rooms,  and  coyer  a considerable 
extent  of  ground,  Tbe  only  entrance  is  by  a 
gate  in  front,  wbicb  generally  indicates  tbe 
position  of  its  owner.  A poor  man’s  door  is 
scarcely  three  feet  in  height ; and  this,  we  are 
told,  is  a measure  of  precaution  in  order  to 
hinder  the  servants  of  the  great  from  entering 
it  on  horseback,  which  they  make  no  scruple 
of  doing,  when  they  have  the  opportunity. 

Humboldt  gives  the  following  description  of 
an  Indian  village  or  settlement  in  Mexico : 
“ Towards  evening  we  reached  the  mission,  the 
soH  of  which  is  almost  on  a level  with  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Antonia.  We  were  much  in  need 
of  drying  our  clothes.  .The  missionary  received 
us  cordially  ,•  he  was  an  old  man,  who  seemed  to 
govern  his  Indians  with  great  intelligence.  The 
village  had  existed  only  thirty  years  on  the  spot 
it  now  occupied ; before  that  time  it  was  placed 
more  to  the  south,  and  backed  by  a hill.  It  is 
astonishing  with  what  facility  the  Indians  are 
made  to  remove  their  dwellings.  There  are 
villages  in  South  America  which  in  less  than 
half  a centuiy  have  tluice  changed  their  situa- 
tions. The  native  finds  himself  attached  by  ties 
so  feeble  to  the  soil  he  inhabits,  that  he  receives 
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with.  mdifFeronce  the  order  for  taking  down  his 
house  to  rebuild  it  elsewhere.  A village  changes 
its  situation  hke  a camp  : wherever  clay,  reeds, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  palm  are  found,  a house  is 
built  in  a few  days.”  Whole  villages  are  re- 
moved at  a desire  of  the  missionary. 

The  huts  of  the  North  American  Indians  are 
of  rude  construction,  generally  of  circular  form, 
and  supported  by  upright  pieces  of  wood  inlaid 
with  grass,  willow  branches,  and  clay.  The 
entrance  is  an  opening  four  feet  wide ; a hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  roof  serving  the  double 
piupose  of  an  escape  for  the  smoke  and  for  the 
admission  of  light.  These  are  frequently  re- 
moved at  the  pleasure  of  the  occupants. 


On  the  western  coast  of  America,  where  the 


clrecl  and  fifty  human  beings  reside  in  them. 
These  abodes,  covered  'with  turf,  are  ahnost  on 
a level  with  the  surrounding  country,  from 
which  they  are  scarcely  to  he  distinguished,  so 
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rain  falls  remarkably  heavy,  the  natives  form  a 
covering  for  their  persons  by  means  of  grass  or 
leaves,  tied  at  the  top. 

This  thatch,  or  roof,  admirably  serves  the 
wearer  durhig  the  heavy  although  temporary 
showers. 

On  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  the 
subterraneous  dwellings  are  so  large  that  they 
extend  almost  into  villages  ; as  many  as  a hun- 
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that  when  some  officers  were  walking  over  a 
field,  the  ground  suddenly  sank  beneath  them, 
and  they  found  themselves,  to  the  sui prise  and 
alarm  of  both  parties,  in  the  midst  of  a numerous 
family,  busied  in  various  domestic  occupations. 
In  Kamschatk,  they  have  houses  both  for 
summer  and  winter.  The  summer  house  is 
built  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the 


ground,  is  supported  by  upright  posts,  leaving 
a large  space  below  Avhere  they  dry  their  fish, 
&c.  The  winter  house  is  half  sunk  in  the 
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ground,  and  is  composed  of  branches  of  trees 
plastered mth  clay;  in  the  interior  a lamp, which 
is  supplied  with  train-oil,  lights,  warms,  and 
cooks  the  victuals  of  one,  two,  or  more  families. 

The  hut  of  the  Laplander  has  the  roof 
covered  with  the  birch  tree  and  sods  of  earth  ; 
several  families  dwell  in  these  habitations  in  the 
utmost  harmony.  The  floor  is  covered  -with 
the  branches  of  trees,  on  which  are  spread  the 
skin  of  the  rein-deer.  The  far  is  placed  in  the 
centre,  around  wliich  the  family  sit  or  lie  ; no 
part  of  the  hut  is  high  enough  for  them  to  stand  ^ 
upright.  Their  dwellings  at  all  seasons  are 
constantly  fllled  with  smoke. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Oriental  Negroes  are 
perhaps  the  rudest  of  the  family  of  man  ; a hol- 
low tree  is  to  them  a palace ; they  climb  them 
with  as  much  dexterity  as  a monkey,  and  ex- 
cepting the  making  of  weapons  of  destruction, 
fisliing-tackle,  &c.,  appear  to  have  but  little 
more  intellectual  cajiacity  than  that  mischievous 
quadruped.  They  are  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  larger  oriental  islands.  New  Guinea,  and 
Australia. 

The  towns  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa 
present  a very  peculiar  appearance  to  the  eye  of 
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tke  traveller ; they  consist  of  clusters  of  oval 
huts,  sometimes  built  of  rushes,  and  remind  one 
of  well  thatched  corn-stacks.  In  Abyssinia  aU 
the  houses  are  built  in  a conical  form,  with 
thatched  roofs.  Some  attempt  at  magnificence 
is  made  in  their  churches  ; also  roofed  with 
thatch,  but  surrounded  by  an  arcade,  formed 
with  pillars  of  cedar,  and,  hemg  placed  on  the 
summit  of  Httle  hills,  they  give  the  country  a 
very  picturesque  appearance.  They  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  paintings,  or  rather  daubings, 
made  on  the  walls  of  the  churches,  and  of  the 
houses  of  the  great ; hut  of  these,  the  ghttering 
colours  seem  ahnost  the  only  reconunendation. 

The  villages,  or  kraals,  of  the  Hottentots  are 
very  curiously  constructed,  the  huts  of  which 
they  are  composed  being  very  difierent  from 
those  erected  by  the  Caffres.  Mr.  Barrow 
describes  them  as  perfect  hemispheres,  covered 
with  matting  made  of  sedges ; and  the  frame- 
work, or  skeletons,  are  semi-circular  sticks,  half 
of  them  diminishing  fr-om  the  centre,  or  upper 
part ; and  the  other  part  crossing  at  right 
angles,  forming  thus  a true  representation  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  meridian  on 
an  artificial  globe.  They  are  in  general  from 
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ten  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  commo- 
dious tliat  many  of  the  neighbouring  inha- 
bitants have  adopted  them.  Our  engraving  of 
the  African  village  fuiTiishes  a good  view  of 
one  of  them. 


The  once  stupendous  buildings  of  Egypt  are 
worthy  of  remark  here ; for,  in  tlris  quarter  of 
the  world,  buildings  exceedhag  all  imagination 
have  been  erected.  One  was  constructed  con- 
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taining  tlii-ee  thousand  halls,  some  of  which  were 
of  pecuhar  form  and  beauty.  Another  colossal 
palace  (in  Upper  Egypt)  had  a large  village  on 
the  roof,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 
Another  had  a magnificent  staircase  of  white 
marble,  one  hunch-ed  feet  high,  and  so  wide  and 
flat  that  twelve  horses  might  go  U23  abreast. 
These  vast  buildings  must,  however,  he  consi- 
dered rather  as  works  of  greatness  than  utility ; 
perhajDS  intended  as  eternal  buildings,”  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  theh  foimders.  The 
modern  eastern  houses  are,  as  described  by 
travellers,  very  much  like  the  habitations  of 
earlier  times.  The  roof  or  top  of  the  house 
being  always  flat,  and  guarded  on  each  side  by 
a strong  parapet,  it  is  frequented  in  fine 
weather  more  than  any  other  part,  either  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  devotional  exercises, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  eating  or  sleeping.  These 
flat-roofed  houses  are  often  referred  to  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  ,,  . 

Among  all  the  improvements  in  civilization, 
in  the  sciences,  and  in  the  arts,  which  have  cha- 
racterized mankind  from  the  very  earliest  jferiod, 
there  is  every  indication  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced from  small  beginnings. 
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The  huts  or  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Zealand  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  They 


were  formerly  built  of  strong  rushes,  thatched 
with  grass,  and  lined  with  palm-leaves ; but 
now  they  are  mostly  formed  of  weather-boards, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settle- 
ments; and  are  built  very  low,  seldom  more 
than  five  feet  in  height,  as  they  consider  it 
unlucky  to  have  any  thing  suspended  above 
their  heads.  They  are  generally  firom  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  a portico,  or 
verandah,  at  one  end.  The  gables  are  orna- 
mented with  grotesque  carving,  painted  red; 
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the  only  entrance  being  a square  door,  or  slid- 
ing panel.  Furniture  they  have  none ; a few 
rushes  serving  for  a bed,  and  a box  for  their 


ornaments.  In  fine  weather  they  seldom  cook, 
eat,  or  sleep  in  theh  houses,  but  under  a low 
shed,  or  in  the  open  air.  Attached  to  huts,  or 
villages,  are  larger  buildings,  called  Taboo 
Stores,  which  are  much  more  elaborately  carved 
and  ornamented  than  their  dwellings.  They 
are  taboo'd,  or  rendered  sacred,  by  a land  of 
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incantation  muttered  over  tliem  by  a priest,  or 
suz. 

The  habitations  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ire- 
land are  rather  inferior  to  the  hut  of  the  New 
Zealanders ; for  in  these  is  a degree  of  neatness, 
warmth,  and  comfort,  to  which  the  Irish  are 
strangers.  There  are  certauily  gradations 
among  the  Irish  cabins ; for  some  are  mere 
gravel-pits  or  ditches,  stopped  up  at  the  end 
with  mud;  the  roof  being  formed  of  sods 
covered  Avith  potato-stallcs  or  furze  bushes. 
The  habitation  which  an  Irishman  considers 
sufficient  for  his  accommodation  often  does  not 
admit  of  light,  except  by  the  door,  some  of 
which  have  two  doors  opposite  each  other ; the 
one  to  leeward  being  left  open,  and  the  wind- 
ward door  being  shut.  The  door  is  formed  of 
the  very  rudest  of  materials,  being  little  better 
than  a piece  of  matted  straw.  The  inside 
thatching  is  generally  well  lined  Avith  cobAvebs, 
and  blackened  by  smoke.  A pig,  a cow,  and 
some  six  or  eight  chilchen  dwell  together  in 
the  greatest  harmony,  and,  assisted  by  the  rain, 
which  occasionally  ch'ops  tlii’ough  the  rotten 
roof,  form  a soft  boggy  flooruig,  quite  peculiar 
to  the  Irish  cabin.  The  flooruig  behig  generally 
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lower  than  the  outside  surface,  it  is  always 
damp,  even  if  the  roof  is  new  and  impervious 
to  the  rain.  The  furniture  consists  of  a stool, 
(sometimes  two  or  more,)  a table,  formed  of 
old  boards  and  sticks,  (although  a pad  turned 


bottom  upwards  is  a common  substitute,)  an 
iron  pot,  some  straw,  and  ragged  blankets, 
which  serve  for  bedding. 

The  entire  habitation  costs  from  about  2/.  to 
3/.  • the  better  class  from  3/.  to  61.  In  the  county 
of  Kilkenny  the  rafters  are  laid  on  the  summit 
of  the  walls,  without  the  interposition  of  eave- 


c 
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stones;  wliich,  from  the  constant  leakage  through 
the  roofs^  makes  the  hiterior  damp,  and  conse- 
quently rotten.  The  inmates  are  frequently 
obliged  to  shift  their  beds  to  some  other  part  of 
the  hut  dui’ing  a wet  night. 

There  is  only  one  portion  of  Great  Britain 
where  the  habitations  of  the  people  are  in  so 
wretched  a condition  as  in  Ireland.  This  is 
in  the  Western  Islands,  where,  according  to  the 
statistical  accounts  of  Scotland,  the  houses  are 
without  a single  pane  of  glass ; and  cattle,  as 
well  as  human  beings,  are  under  the  same  roof. 
Wood  is  so  scarce  that,  with  theii-  rude  and 
unimproved  industiy,  they  cannot  afford  to  put 
rafters  to  their  cottages.  “ The  roofs  have  no 
eaves,  and  the  thatch  being  generally  made  of 
stubble  or  potato-stalks,  it  affords  but  Httle 
shelter  to  the  poor  inmates  diu'ing  the  rainy 
season.”  Indeed  the  thatchis  not  expected  to 
keep  off  the  wet  until  it  is  well  unpregnated 
with  soot.  The  engraving  of  the  Lochaber  hut 
repre’sents,  perhaps,  one  of  the  rudest  construc- 
tions hnagmable  : a few  bare  poles  form  the 
frame-work,  which  is  afterwards  covered  with 
turfs ; the  fire  is  upon  a stone,  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  hut,  the  smoke  making  its 
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escape  at  the  parts  not  air  tight,  and  at  a small 
hole  perforated  at  the  top. 

The  Scotch  cottage  has  a much  more  sub- 
stantial appearance  than  the  English,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outer  walls  being  generally  formed 
of  stone.  They  are  seldom  built  more  than  one 
story  in  height,  with  a large  broad  roof  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  walls ; the  gable  walls  are 
also  carried  up  above  the  roof,  forming  a parapet, 
which  is  sometimes  notched  so  as  to  resemble 
steps,  or  has  a battlement  appearance. 

The  walls  of  the  old  English  cottage  were 
formerly  made  of  clay,  mud,  or  turf,  kept 
together  and  strengthened  with  upright  pieces 
of  wood  or  timber  braces.  In  order  to  keep  the 
cottage  diy,  the  roof  was  generally  projected 
beyond  the  top  of  the  wall ; and  indeed  is  now 
adopted  in  the  lighter  and  modern  English 
cottage.  The  chimney  was  formerly  the  main- 
stay of  the  building — built  strongly  of  brick 
and  projected  beyond  the  wall.  The  roof  was 
covered  with  straw,  reeds,  or  slate.  An  upper 
chamber  was  formed  in  the  roof,  lighted  by  a 
window  made  in  the  roof,  or  at  the  gable  end. 

For  the  external  design  of  our  modern  house 
ai'chitecture,  as  seen  in  our  large  toivns  and 
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cities,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  the  Italians. 
Tire  great  Italian  arcbitects  adojrted  it  in  their 
large  cities  j it  is  characterized  by  a judicious 
arrangement  of  proportion,  a suitable  elevation, 
and  proper  decoratioir.  These  masterpieces  are, 
doubtless,  much  studied  by  modem  architects,  as 
their  principal  features  are  frequently  urtroduced 
into  their  designs.  The  cities  of  Rome,  Genoa, 
Verorr a,  Venice,  and  Bologna  contain  nragirifi- 
cent  examples  of  palatial  architecture  ; a style 
which  might  be  advantageously  emjiloyed  in  tlris 
country  to  a greater  exterrt  than  it  has  been.  The 
houses  of  all  couirtries  are,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  adapted  to  the  climate.  Those  of  hot  coun- 
tries beiirg  large,  with  lofty  and  well  ventilated 
apaiiments ; whilst  those  of  cold  climates  are 
more  particularly  arranged  with  a view  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  from  cold. 

The  attention  of  the  Saxons  in  our  own 
country,  about  the  eighth  centmy,  was,^doubt- 
less,  excited  by  the  remains  of  edifices  built  by^ 
the  Romans  during  their  residence  in  England. 
These,  in  their  newly-erected  churches  and  larger 
buildings,  they  endeavoui'ed  to  imitate  ; but 
their  workmen,  ignorant  of  the  principles  wliich 
guided  the  arcliitects  of  those  splendid  ruins. 
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produced  only  those  elmnsy  outlines  which  ex- 
isted in  this  country  for  about  fom-  hundred  years. 

Fortunately,  after  the  invasion,  the  skill  and 
genius  of  the  nation  manifested  itself  in  a dis- 
play of  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and  general  im- 
provement m architectui-e.  Instead  of  treading 
in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors,  and  tamely 
copying  both  their  merits  and  defects,  they  devised 
a style  not  only  novel,  but  seientific  and  grand. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Home, 
which  possessed  so  many  fine  specimens,  would 
have  been  the  fii'st  to  show  to  the  world 
her  sense  of  theii’  value,  by  encouraging  their 
imitation ; but  it  was  not  tiU  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  Pope  Nieholas  the  Fifth 
showed  the  first  symptoms  of  reviving  taste  ; — 
this  was  however  exhibited,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  in  the  repairs  of  the  public  buildings,  and  in 
the  erection  of  fountains. 

Again . the  earhest  edifices  of  Greece  were 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty,  the  tem- 
ples in  the  time  of  Homer  being  little  better 
than  rude  huts,  sheltered,  if  sheltered  at  all,  by 
branches  of  laurels  and  other  trees. 

On  the  decline  of  Greeee,  and  its  eonquest  by 
the  Romans,  the  art  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  conquerors ; but  among  that  hardy 
and  wailike  lace,  it  made  but  little  jji'ogress 
before  the  age  of  Augustus.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  magnificent  monarch  it  rapidly 
attamed  to  that  perfection  which  once  excited 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

AUhatever  celebrity  the  wonders  of  Babylon 
attauied  amongst  the  ancients^  no  remauis  of 
them  have  come  down  to  ns ; and  it  is  the  mas- 
sive edifices  of  Egyjit,  to  which  we  have  already 
recurred,  wliich  now  excite  onr  admiration,  not 
only  as  being  the  most  ancient,  but  the  most 
stupendous  structures  existing  upon  earth. 

Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  jiages 
cannot  but  have  marked  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  dwellings  of  civilized  man  and  man  in 
a state  of  uncultivation ; between  those  wild  and 
uncouth  dwellings,  and  the  “homes  of  England;” 
and  though,  doubtless,  these  children  of  nature 
enjoy  theurude  huts  and  habitations,  w'e  cannot 
but  feel  how  vastly  superior  are  our  own  bright 
dwellings,  illuminated  with  the  beauties,  sanc- 
tities, friendships,  and  protection  of  social  life  ; 
for  there  is  not  a city,  town,  or  village,  but  dis- 
plays, in  a greater  or  less  extent,  the  renovating 
power  of  improvement  in  the  connnodiousness 
of  them  habitations. 
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THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  EARTH. 


HE  globe  of  earth  on  which 
we  live,  although  it;  is  -more 
than  8,000  miles  in'  diameter, 
is  but  a spot,  a mere  speck 
in  the'  vast  system  of  the  uni- 
verse ; but  small  though  its  magnitude  may  be. 
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wlien  compared  witli  the  immensity  of  the 
creation,  its  mere  surface  is  scarcely  known 
to  those  who  dwell  upon  it.  We  make 
voyages  of  discovery  to  ascertain  the  form 
of  some  small  portion  of  the  land,  or  water 
with  which  it  is  covered ; and  i£  we  add 
some  fifty  miles  to  our  geograpliical  know- 
ledge, it  is  recorded  as  a fact  worthy  of 
notice ; knowhig,  then,  so  little  of  the  mere 
outside  of  our  planet,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  possess  much  information  as  to 
its  internal  structure/ 

The  geologist  carefully  examines  the  surface 
or  crust  of  the  earth ; and  he  discovers  various 
kinds  of  stone,  placed  in  layers  one  above  the 
other ; and  he  perceives,  m many  places,  that 
masses  of  a hard  kind  of  stone,  called  granite, 
have  been  forced  upwards,  displacing,  as  tliey 
rose,  the  upper  layers,  and  forming  moimtain 
chains.  If  he  looks  round  him  to  ascertain  by 
what  power  these  wonderful  efiects  have  been 
produced,  he  imagines  that  possibly  they  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  agency  of  earthquakes 
or  volcanoes.  The  great  power  possessed  by 
these  phenomena  of  natme  in  the  modification 
of  the  form  of  the  sm'face  of  the  globe  has  been 
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noted  for  ages,  althougli  the  cause  of  their 
destructive  agency  is  still  uncertain  ; but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  same  cause  that  produces 
the  earthquake,  also  forces  the  volcano  to  cast 
up  its  cinders,  stones,  and  lava. 

Philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
cause  in  various  ways ; the  most  recent  theory 
attributes  the  fearful  effects  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes  to  the  sudden  inflammation  of  large 
masses  of  substances  known  by  the  name  of 
metalloids,  (substances  resembling  metal ;)  one 
of  the  most  familiar  instances  of  these  is  potas- 
sium, the  metalloid  of  potash ; if  a morsel  of 
this  substance  is  thrown  upon  water,  it  burns 
violently,  giving  out  an  intense  light ; sudden 
inflammation  of  potassium,  when  in  contact  with 
water,  is  one  of  the  most  common  experiments 
exhibited  at  popular  lectures  on  chemistry.  It 
is  imagined  that  vast  quantities  of  these  sub- 
stances may  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
and  that  sea-water,  passing  through  fissures  in 
the  rocks,  causes  them  to  take  fire  : in  support 
of  this  theory,  it  is  argued  that  every  active 
volcano  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  found  near  to 
the  sea  coast,  and  this  is  true,  with  one  excep- 
tion, in  South  America,  in  which  instance  the 
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volcano  is  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  from  the 
sea ; hut,  in  this  case,  it  is  very  probable  it  has 
a subterraneous  comiexion  with  some  other 
volcanoes,  although  many  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  violent  volcanic 
eruptions  are  generallypreceded  by  earthquakes, 
the  shock  frequently  extending  over  large  tracts 
of  country.  The  last  earthquake  in  Chili,  in 
1835,  was  felt  at  all  places  between  the  island 
of  Chiloe  and  Copiapo,  a distance  of  nearly  a 
thousand  mdes.  Ancient  authors  frequently 
mention  these  phenomena,  but  we  have  no 
detailed  account  of  an  earthquake  before  that, 
which,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1755,  ahnost 
destroyed  the  city  of  Lisbon.  This  was  the 
most  destructive  earthquake  which  has  ever 
occurred  in  Europe ; the  number  of  persons  who 
perished  are  said  to  have  been  60,000 ; and  in 
the  course  of  six  minutes.  In  February  and 
March,  1783,  the  north-western  part  of  Sicily 
and  the  southern  portion  of  Calabria  were  con- 
vulsed by  repeated  and  very  violent  shocks, 
which  I overthrew  the  town  of  Messina,  and 
killed  many  thousands  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
last  considerable  earthquake  in  Europe  extended 
over  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
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'M’hen  the  number  of  persons  who  perished  was 
3,274,  besides  1,615  who  were  wounded.  In 
1837  there  was  an  earthquake  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  when  Damascus, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon  suffered  great  damage,  and 
Tiberias  and  Safet  were  entii'ely  destroyed ; at 
the  same  time  about  6,000  lives  were  lost.  But 
destructive  as  earthquakes  have  been  on  the 
Old  Continent,  they  have  been  much  more 
extensive  in  part  of  the  Continent  of  America, 
extending  over  a tract  of  country  between  tlnee 
and  four  thousand  miles  in  length,  from  north 
to  south.  In  1812  Caraccas  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  12,000  persons  were  killed ; 
and  in  1826  the  same  town  was  again  visited  by 
a similar  calamity.  In  1797,  40,000  persons 
perished  by  an  earthquake  that  occurred  on  the 
table  land  of  Quito.  Many  other  similar  catas- 
trophes might  be  mentioned  which  have  also 
occurred  in  America,  but  no  place  has  been  so 
frequently  destroyed  in  tliis  manner  as  the  city 
of  Concepcion  in  Chilo.  It  was  first  ruined  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  united  efforts  of  repeated 
shocks,  and  the  inundation  of  the  sea,  in  1730  ; 
and  again,  in  the  same  manner,  in  1751.  After 
this,  the  town  was  rebuilt  on  another  site,  but 
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this  new  town  and  its  port  of  Talcahuano  were 
also  entirely  destroyed  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1835.  The  following  account  of  some  of  the 
effects  of  tills  earthquake  is  contained  in  a:  paper 
on  that  subject,  laid  before  the  Eoyal  Geogra- 
phical Society : — 

Concepcion,  February  20. — At  ten  in  the 
morning,  very  large  flights  of  sea-fowl  were 
noticed  passing  over  the  city  of  Concepcion, 
from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  interior.  In  the 
minds  of  old  inhabitants,  well  acquainted  with 
the  climate  of  Concepcion,  some  surprise  was 
excited  by  so  unusual  and  so  simultaneous  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  these  birds,  no  sign  of  an 
approaching  storm  being  visible,  nor  any  ex- 
pected that  season.  About  eleven  the  southerly 
breeze  freshened  up  as  usual ; the  sky  was  clear 
and  almost  cloudless.  At  forty  minutes  after 
eleven  a shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt,  shghtly 
at  flrst,  but  increasing  rapidly.  During  the  first 
half  minute  many  persons  remained  hi  thefr 
houses,  but  then  the  convulsive  movements 
became  so  strong  that  the  alarm  was  general, 
and  all  rushed  into  the  open  spaces  for  safety. 
The  horrid  motion  increased ; people  could 
hardly  stand;  buildings  waved  and  tottered; 
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suddenly  an  awful,  overpowering  shock  caused 
universal  destruction.  In  less  than  six  seconds 
the  city  was  in  ruins.  The  stunning  noise  of 
falling  houses,  the  horrible  crackling  of  the 
earth,  which  opened  and  shut  rapidly,  and 
repeatedly,  in  numerous  places  ; the  desperate 
heart-rending  outcries  of  the  people  ; the  stifling 
heat ; the  blinding,  smothering  clouds  of  dust ; 
the  utter  helplessness  and  confusion,  and  the 
extreme  horror  and  alarm,  can  neither  be  de- 
scribed nor  fully  imagined. 

This  fatal  convulsion  took  place  about  a 
minute  and  a half  or  two  minutes  after  the  flrst 
shock,  and  it  lasted,  equally  violent,  during 
nearly  two  minutes.  Dui’hig  this  time  no  one 
could  stand  unsupported ; people  clung  to  each 
other,  to  trees,  or  to  posts.  Some  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground  ; but  there  the  motion  was 
so  violent  that  they  we  obliged  to  stretch  out 
their  arms,  on  each  side,  to  prevent  being  tossed 
over  and  over.  Horses  and  all  animals  were 
greatly  frightened ; standing  with  their  legs 
spread  out,  and  their  heads  down,  trembhng 
violently.  Birds  flew  about  wildly. 

After  the  violent  shock  had  ceased,  the 
of  dust,  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
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falling  buildings,  began  to  disperse ; people 
breathed  more  freely,  and  began  to  look  round 
them.  Ghastly  but  sepulchi-al  was  theii'  ap- 
pearance : had  the  graves  opened  and  given  up 
their  dead,  the  sight  would  have  been  scarcely 
less  shocking.  Pale  and  trembling,  covered  with 
dust  and  perspwation,  they  ran  from  place  to 
place,  calling  for  their  relations  or  friends. 
Many  seemed  to  be  quite  bereft  of  reason. 

Considerable  shocks  continued  at  short  inter- 
vals, harassing  and  alarming.  The  earth  was 
never  long  quiet  during  that  or  the  next  day ; 
nor,  indeed,  dm-ing  the  three  days  following  the 
great  shock. 

For  many  hours,  after  the  ruin,  the  earth  was 
tremulous,  and  the  shocks  Avere  very  frequent, 
though  not  severe.  Many  shocks,  but  not  all, 
were  preceded  by  a rumbling,  subterranean 
noise,  like  distant  thunder.  Some  compared  the 
sound  to  the  distant  discharge  of  many  pieces 
of  artillery.  These  sounds  came  from  the  south- 
west corner,  and  preceded  the  shock  by  one 
or  tAVO  seconds.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the 
sound  was  heard  unaccompanied  by  any  shock. 

Poofs  fell  in  everywhere ; houses  built  of 
adobes  (unbaked  bricks)  fell  into  a confused 
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heap.  The  cathedral,  whose  Avails  are  fom-  feet 
in  thickness,  supported  by  great  buttresses,  and 
built  of  good  bricks  and  mortar,  suffered  more 
than  other  buildmgs. 

The  city  of  Concepcion  stands  upon  a plain 
very  little  Irigher  than  the  level  of  the  river 
Bio-Bio.  The  soil  is  loose  and  alluvial.  To 
the  eastAvard  and  nortliAvard  are  rocky  and 
irresfular  hills.  From  the  foot  of  these  hills  the 
loose  earth  Avas  everpidiere  parted  by  the  great 
convulsion ; great  cracks  being  left,  from  an 
inch  to  a foot  in  Avidth.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Ioav 
land  had  been  separated  from  the  hills,  having 
been  more  distui’bed  by  the  shock. 

Women  washing  in  the  river  near  Concepcion 
were  startled  by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  water, 
from  their  ankles  to  their  knees,  and  at  the 
same  moment  felt  the  beginning  of  the  convul- 
sion. It  Avas  said  that  the  dogs  avoided  the 
ruin  by  running  out  of  the  way  before  the 
shock.  This,  although  certainly  knoAvn  to  have 
been  the  case  at  Talcahuano,  wants  confirmation 
Avith  respect  to  Concepcion.  Of  nine  men  who 
were  repaiilng  the  inside  of  the  church,  seA^eii 
Avere  killed  and  two  severely  hurt.  One  of  these 
poor  fellows  lay  half-buried  in  the  ruins  during 
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five  clays,  with,  a dead  body  lying  across  him, 
through  which  it  was  necessary  to  cut,  for  his 
release.  A mother  escaping  with  her  children, 
saw  one  fall  into  a hole ; a wall  close  to  her  was 
tottering ; she  pushed  a piece  of  wood  across  the 
hole  and  ran ; the  wall  fell  and  covered  the  hole 
with  masses  of  brick-work.  Next  day  the  cluld 
was  taken  out  unhurt.  Another  woman  missed 
a child ; she  saw  that  a high  wall  was  tottering, 
but  ran  for  her  son  and  brought  him  out ; as 
she  crossed  the  street  the  wall  fell,  but  they 
were  safe.  When  the  tremendous  crash  came, 
the  whole  street,  which  she  had  just  crossed,  was 
filled  up  with  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  cathech-al. 
Besides  a waving  or  undulating  movement,  verti- 
cal, horizontal,  and  circidar  or  twisting  motions 
were  felt.  An  angular  stone  pinnacle  was  parti- 
cularly noticed,  whichhad  beenturnedhalf  round 
without  being  thrown  down  or  leaving  its  base. 

Persons  riding  at  the  time  of  the  great  shock 
were  stopped  short;  some,  with  theh  horses, 
were  thrown  to  the  ground ; others  dismounted, 
but  could  not  stand.  So  little  was  the  ground 
at  rest  after  the  great  ruin,  that,  between  the 
20th  of  Pebruary  and  the  4th  of  March,  more 
than  300  shocks  were  counted. 
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At  the  port  of  Talcahuano,  near  the  city, 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  shock,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  had  reached  the 
heights,  and  the  sea  had  rethed,  so  much  that 
all  the  vessels  at  anchor,  even  those  which  had 
been  lying  in  seven-fathom  water,  were  aground, 
and  all  the  rocks  and  shoals  in  the  bay  were 
visible,  an  enormous  wave  was  seen  forcing  its 
way  tln'ough  the  western  passage  winch  sepa- 
rates Quiriquina  island  from  the  mainland. 
This  immense  wave  passed  rapidly  along  the 
western  side  of  the  bay  of  Concepcion,  sweeping 
the  steep  shores  of  every  tiring  moveable,  within 
thirty  feet  (vertically)  from  high-water  mark. 
It  broke  over,  dashed  along,  and  whirled  about 
the  shipping  as  if  they  had  been  life  boats  ; 
overflowed  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and 
then  rushed  back  vdth  such  a torrent,  that 
almost  every  moveable,  which  the  earthquake 
had  not  buried  under  heaps  of  ruins,  was 
carried  out  to  sea.  In  a few  minutes,  the  vessels 
were  again  aground,  and  a second  great  wave 
was  seen  approaching  with  more  noise  and 
impetuosity  than  the  flrst.  Though  this  wave 
was  more  powerful,  its  effects  were  not  so 
considerable,  simply  because  there  was  less  to 
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destroy.  Again  the  sea  fell,  di’aggiiig  away 
quantities  of  wood-work  and  the  lighter  mate- 
rials of  houses,  and  leaving  the  shipping  aground. 

After  some  minutes  of  awful  suspense,  a 
third  enormous  swell  was  seen  between  Quiri- 
quina  and  the  mainland,  apparently  larger  than 
either  of  the  former  waves.  Eoaring,  as  if 
dashed  against  every  obstacle  with  irresistible 
force,  it  rushed  along  the  shore,  destroying  and 


oveiwhelmmg ; quickly  retiring,  as  if  spurned 
by  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  retreating  wave 
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di-aggecl  away  such,  quantities  of  household 
effects,  fences,  furniture,  and  other  moveables, 
that  after  the  tnmultuous  crush  was  over,  the 
sea  appeared  covered  with  wreck.  Exhaustion 
seemed  to  follow  these  efforts.  Earth  and 
water  trembled. 

Numbers  of  the  inhabitants  now  hastened  to 
the  ruins,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
their  losses,  and  to  save  some  money,  or  a few 
valuable  articles,  wliich,  having  escaped  the  rage 
of  the  sea,  were  now  exposed  to  depredators  ; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  awful  event,  no  sooner  had 
the  sea  rethed  than  a ]iarty  of  scoundrels  set  to 
work,  crying,  “ Misericordia !”  and  with  one 
hand  beating  their  breasts,  with  the  other  they 
stole  most  industriously. 

^The  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
awful  events  of  this  nature  that  we  have  on 
record,  on  account  of  the  sudden  nature  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  the  immense  distance  at  which 
its  effects  were  felt.  On  the  day  immediately 
preceding  that  of  the  earthquake,  a remarkable 
gloominess  prevailed  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
sun  was  obscmed.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  fatal  day,  November  the  1st,  1755,  a thick 
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fog  arose  early  in  the  morning,  hut  this  was  soon 
dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  There  was 
no  wind,  nor  the  least  agitation  of  the  sea,  and 
the  weather  was  remarkably  warm.  In  the 
midst  of  this  universal  stillness,  at  thuTy-five 
minutes  after  nine  in  the  morning  a subterranean 
rumbling  noise  was  heard,  and  soon  after,  a 
tremendous  earthquake  shook  the  whole  city. 
The  shocks  were  at  first  short  and  quick,  but 
they  soon  changed  into  another  kind  of  vibration, 
wlricli  tossed  the  houses  from  side  to  side  with 
so  much  violence  as  to  destroy byfar  the  greatest 
part  of  the  city.  A new  quay  had  been  not  long 
previously  erected,  and  tliither  the  aifr’ighted 
populace  ran  to  escape  from  the  danger  of  the 
falling  houses  : it  was  soon  crowded  with  many 
thousands  of  people,  but  they  had  scarcely 
reached  this  place  of  apparent  safety,  when  the 
whole  structure,  together  with  its  living’ bui'den, 
sunk  into  an  abyss,  and  not  a single  corpse  rose 
to  the  sruface  of  the  waves  as  a testimony  of  the 
catastrophe ; while  over  the  spot  where  the 
pier  once  stood  the  deep  sea  now  roUs. 

The  same  earthquake  was  felt  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Spain.  It  extended  its  effects  also  to 
the  continent  of  Africa^  and  destiny ed  a great 
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portion  of  the  city  of  Algiers  : several  countries 
in  Europe  also  felt  the  shock,  and  even  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Ireland  its  effects  were  evidenced 
by  the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  in  the 
ponds  and  lakes.  Its  powerful  concussion  was 
also  felt  far  out  at  sea;  the  master  of  a vessel 
hound  to  the  American  islands,  when  about 
half-way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  writing  in  his 
cabin,  heard  a violent  noise,  as  he  imagined,  in 
the  steerage,  and  while  he  was  asking  the  cause 
of  it,  the  ship  was  put  into  a strange  agitation, 
and  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly  jerked 
up  and  suspended  by  a rope  fastened  to  the 
mast  head.  He  immediately  started  up  in  great 
terror  and  astonishment,  and,  looking  out  at  the 
cabin  window,  saw  land,  as  he  took  it  to  he,  at 
about  the  distance  of  a mile ; hut,  coming  upon 
the  deck,  the  land  was  no  more  to  he  seen ; he 
perceived,  however,  a violent  cuiTent  cross  the 
ship’s  way  to  the  leeward.  In  about  a minute 
this  ciu’rent  returned  with  great  impetuosity, 
and,  at  a league’s  distance,  he  saw  three  craggy- 
pointed  rocks  throwing  up  water  of  various 
colours,  resembling  fire.  This  phenomenon 
ended,  in  about  two  minutes,  in  a black  cloud, 
which  ascended  very  heavily.  After  it  had 
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risen  above  the  horizon  no  rocks  were  to  be  seenj 
though  the  cloudy  still  ascending,  was  long 
visible,  the  weather  being  remarkably  clear. 
Thus  we  see  the  effects  of  this  earthquake  were 
felt  over  an  immense  extent  of  the  earth’s  sui-- 
face,  and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  terrific 
power  by  which  the  concussion  was  caused. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  power 
by  which  earthquakes  are  produced,  there  is 
no  doubt  it  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
by  which  volcanoes  are  formed ; the  craters  of 
volcanoes,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  safety-valves,  by 
which  the  explosive  power  of  the  earthquake 
finds  vent.  These  most  imposing  phenomena  not 
unfrequently  change  the  appearance  of  a whole 
district,  by  raising  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
forming  hills,  and  even  mountains.  Volcanoes, 
although  still  very  numerous  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  are  far  less  so  than  they  evidently  were 
in  former  ages : this  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
remains  of  extinct  volcanoes,  of  immense  size, 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  existence  of  rocks,  nearly  resembling  the 
products  of  volcanoes,  in  ahnost  every  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  principal  active  volcanoes  in  Europe,  at 
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the  present  day,  are,  Vesuvius,  near  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  Etna,  in  Sicily,  and  Heck,  in  Iceland. 

With  respect  to  Vesuvius,  we  find  an  eruption 
recorded  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  as  far  back 


as  the  year  seventy-nme,  when  the  ashes  and 
smoke  not  only  reached  Home,  but  were  even 
carried  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  fell  in 
Africa.  Between  that  time  and  1767,  when  Sir 
William  Hamilton  made  his  observations,  it.  was 
calcMated  that  twenty-six  eruptions  occurred, 
and  since  that  time  they  have  been  frequent. 
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Previous  to  one  of  these  eruptions,  that  of  1797, 
the  mountain  was  in  a state  of  violent  commotion 
for  a whole  month.  Subterraneous  explosions 
and  rrunbling  noises  were  heard;  quantities  of 
smoke  were  thi’ovm  up  with  great  violence, 
sometimes  along  with  red-hot  stones  and  ashes. 
On  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  August,  the  volcano 
appeared  violently  agitated ; a white  and  sul- 
phui-ous  smoke  issued  continually  from  its  crater;, 
one  j)uif  seemed  to  impel  another;  so  that  a mass 
of  them  was  soon  accumulated,  apparently  fom* 
times  the  height  and  size  of  the  volcano  itself. 
These  clouds  of  smoke  were  of  a dazzling  white- 
ness, so  that  the  whole  resembled  an  immense 
accumulation  of  bales  of  the  whitest  cotton. 
In  the  midst  of  this  very  white  smoke,  vast 
quantities  of  stones  and  ashes  were  thrown  up, 
to  the  height  of  2000  feet,  and  a quantity  of 
liquid  lava  was  lifted  up  just  high  enough  to 
clear  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  take  its  way. 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  This  lava, 
having  run  violently  for  some  hoxu'S,  suddenly 
ceased,  just  before  it  had  reached  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  country,  exactly  foru'  miles  from 
the  spot  whence  it  issued. 

The  view  of  the  eruption,  on  the  7th,  when 
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seen  from  the  Mole  at  Naples,  was  sublime;  a 
smnmer  storm  suddenly  came  on,  and  blended 
its  heavy  watery  vapours  with  the  sulphiu’ous 
and  other  clouds  that  were  afready,  like  so 
many  other  mountains,  piled  up  on  the  volcano. 
At  tills  moment  a fountain  of  fii’e  was  shot  up 
to  an  incredible  height,  castuig  so  bright  a light 
that  the  smallest  objects  were  clearly  distinguish- 
able at  any  place  within  six  miles  or  more  fr-om 
Vesuvius.  The  black  stormy  clouds  passing 
swiftly  over,  and  at  times  covering  the  whole  or 
a part  of  the  bright  column  of  fii-e,  at  other  tunes 
clearing  away  and  giving  a full  view  of  it,  with 
the  various  tints  produced  by  its  reverberated 
light  on  the 'white  clouds  above  it;  all  tliis,  in 
contrast  with  the  pale  flashes  of  forked  lightning 
that  attended  the  sununer-storm  cloud,  formed 
such  a scene  as  no  power  of  art  can  express. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  a more  violent 
eruption  by  far ; every  house  in  N aples  shook  to 
its  foundation,  and  a fountain  of  liquid  transpa- 
rent fire  began  to  rise,  which,  gradually  increas- 
ing, arrived  at  last  at  the  amazing  height  of 
10,000  feet  and  upwards.  The  lava,  mixed 
with  stones  and  scoria;,  having  reached  this  ex- 
traordinary height,  fell,  still  red-hot  and  liquid, 
upon  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  covering  its  whole 
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cone,  part  of  the  summit  of  a neighbouring 
mountain,  and  the  valley  between  them.  During 
this  eruption,  a small  town,  named  Ottaiano, 
was  nearly  buided  beneath  the  ashes  and  masses 
of  vitrified  matter  that  feU  like  hail  around 
them.  This  lasted  for  twenty-five  minutes, 
when  the  volcanic  storm  ceased  all  at  once,  and 
Vesuvius  remained  sullen  and  silent. 

By  snowy  Altna,  nurse  of  endless  frost, 

The  pillared  prop  of  heaven,  for  ever  pressed. 

Forth  from  whose  nitrous  caverns  issuing  rise 
Pure  liquid  fountains  of  tempestuous  fire. 

And  veil  in  ruddy  mists  the  noonday  skies. 

While  wrapt  in  smoke  the  eddying  flames  aspire; 

Or  gleaming  through  the  night,  with  hideous  roar. 

Far  o'er  the  reddening  main,  huge  rocky  fragments  pour. 

^tna,the  largest  mountain  in  Sicily,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ancients  more  than  its  fellow 
volcano,  Vesuvius ; the  constant  fii-e  burning 
within  its  bowels  induced  their  poets  to  place 
the  forges  of  the  Cyclojis,  under  the , direction 
of  Vulcan,  withhi  its  breasts  ; and  here,  also, 
the  giants  who  rebelled  against  Jupiter  were 
said  to  have  been  confined ; accordingly,  a 
temple  of  Vulcan  was  erected  upon  the  hill, 
in  which  a perpetual  fii'e  was  kept. 

There  have  been  many  eruptions  of  ^tna ; 
the  last  was  in  1787 ; but  the  most  ^dolent  on 
record  occiUTcd  in  1669,  when  the  lava,  or  ashes, 
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overwhelmed,  in  the  upland  country,  fourteen 
towns  and  villages,  some  of  winch  contained 
3000  or  4000  inhabitants,  and  now  there  is  no 
sign  where  these  towns  stood,  except  the  church 
steeple  of  one  of  them,  which  was  built  on  an 
eminence.  An  Enghsh  nobleman,  who  witnessed 
the  catastrophe,  relates,  that  the  uiundation  of 
fire,  cinders,  and  binning  stones  advanced  into 
the  sea  600  yards,  being  a mile  in  breadth; 
that  it  destroyed,  in  forty  days,  the  habitations 
of  27,000  persons ; and  of  20,000  others,  who 
inhabited  Catania,  3000  only  remained. 

The  volcanoes  we  have  liitherto  described 
exist  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe ; but 
others  are  also  met  with,  in  the  colder  regions. 
Hecla,  in  Iceland,  has  poured  forth  immense 
bodies  of  lava,  which,  spreading  over  the 
country,  carried  devastation  in  every  direction. 
The  last  and  most  fearful  eruption  on  record 
was  in  1783,  when  the  large  river  Shapta  was 
dried  up,  and  the  channels  filled  with  liquid 
fire,  habitations  were  devoured,  and  the  green 
pastures  buried ; the  lava  was  for  a time  retarded 
by  fiowing  into  a lake ; but  before  its  progress 
was  arrested,  a fresh  eruption  took  place : having 
divided  its  stream,  it  began  to  move  in  various 
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dil  ections,  and  the  scene  became  more  and  more 
awful : the  consequence  of  this  catastrophe  was 
a di-eadfid  famine,  under  the  effects  of  wliich 
many  of  the  inhabitants  snni:.  The  great  mass 
of  lava  thus  spread  over  the  land  cooled  on  its 
sru'face,  and  became  sohd,  while  the  central 
part  still  remained  liquid,  and  continued  to  flow 
onwards  : in  consequence  of  this,  many  singular 
caverns  were  formed,  some  of  immense  extent, 
and  others  beautifully  decorated  with  curious 
stalactites  and  incrustations. 

The  cavern  of  Sm-tshellu-,  or  the  black  cavern, 
is  one  of  these.  It  is  a long  winding  canal, 
having  several  branches ; the  crust  of  lava  that 
forms  the  dome  of  tliis  cavern  being  about  six 
feet  in  thickness.  The  injuries  this  crust  had 
received  revealed  the  existence  of  the  subter- 
ranean canal,  and  allowed  visitors  to  enter  it  for 
the  distance  of  about  400  paces.  Throughout 
nearly  its  whole  extent  it  has  a vardted  roof, 
the  width  of  the  arch  being  about  25  feet. 
‘‘Nothing,”  observes  a French  traveller,  who 
visited  Iceland  in  1836,  “ can  exceed  the 
severe  beauty  and  unposing  silence  of  this 
immense  cavern ; its  sides  are  covered  with 
stalactites  of  lava,  and  near  the  middle  of 
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the  canal^  under  a land  of  dome,  our  attention 
is  attracted  by  a dazzling  mass,  formed  of  snow, 
that  has  accumulated  in  this  spot,  being  illu- 
minated by  a mysterious  light,  which  proceeds 
from  a small  opening  made  by  time  in  the  roof 
of  the  cavern.  At  the  time  we  visited  tlris 
vast  natural  icehouse,  a ray  of  the  sun,  pour- 
ing obliquely  tlmough  tliis  opening,  made  the 
torches  with  which  we  had  fuiTiished  ourselves 
burn  pale,  and  caused  the  interior  to  look  still 
more  dark.  At  the  farthest  accessible  part  of 
tliis  canal,  wlrich  now  descends  a little,  after 
having  passed  thi’ough  a passage  not  quite  two 
feet  in  height,  between  a flooring  of  ice  and 
the  vaulted  roof,  we  enter  a gallery  of  faiiy- 
like  magniflcence,  covered  on  all  sides  with 
the  piuest  crystal,  in  which  the  light  of  our 
torches  was  reflected  in  a thousand  ways.  The 
roof  was  covered  with  glittering  plates,  and  on 
the  right  we  noticed  forms  like  the  pipes  of  an 
organ,  and  beautiful  stalactites  or  stalagmites 
of  ice,  to  the  extent  of  flfty  yards ; the  flrst, 
which  were  four  feet  and  a half  in  height, 
differed  from  ordinary  stalactites,  as  they 
appeared  to  form  merely  an  outside  crust; 
these  little  columns  of  ice,  although  not  hoUow, 
gave  out  a remarkably  deep  note  when  struck 
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With  an  ii-on  chisel.  As  to  the  stalagmites, 
they  resembled  transparent  columns  about  a 
foot  and  a half  in  height,  and  were  placed  at 
shoit  distances  near  the  first,  as  if  to  jn’otect 
them.” 

The  ice  with  which  the  roof  of  this  cavern  is 
lined,  and  from  which  the  stalactites  depend,  is 
about  10  feet  in  thickness.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  on  the  floor  was  about  one  degree 
above  the  freezing  point,  that  of  the  ah  being 
three  degrees  and  a half.  The  sides  of  tliis 
cavern  are  marked  with  streaks,  showing  that 
they  were  still  soft  when  the  liquid  portion  of 
tlie  lavas  passed  away.  One  of  these  volcanic 
caverns  served  during  the  tenth  century  as  a 
refuge  for  a band  of  robbers ; and  the  niuner- 
ous  bones  of  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  still  remain  to 
attest  the  fact. 

The  violent  forces  that  are  struggling  beneath 
the  sm-face  of  the  globe  give  evidence  of  then* 
presence  in  various  ways  besides  causing  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  In  Iceland,  of  which 
country  we  have  just  spoken,  immense  colunms 
of  boiling  water  are  thi'own  up  to  a considerable 
height:  sometimes,  however,  the  water  only 
rises  a little  above  the  sui’faee,  and  in  such  cases 
the  hihabitants  avail  themselves  of  the  hot  liquid 
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for  various  domestic  purposes.  In  other  parts 
of  the  same  island  vast  bodies  of  mud  and 
water  are  cast  up  in  the  same  manner. 

Nor  is  the  sea  itself  exempt  from  lasting 
evidence  of  the  violence  of  this  deeply-seated 
force ; islands  have  suddenly  arisen  in  the 
ocean,  forced  upwards  by  the  violence  of  a sub- 
marine volcanic  eruption,  the  earth  being  up- 
heaved  by  the  imprisoned  elements.  The  island 
of  Santorini,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  in  this  manner ; 
and  several  smaller  islands  in  its  neighbour- 
hood are  known  to  have  had  this  origin.  In 
1707,  an  eye-witness  gives  the  following  account 
of  an  occurrence  of  this  nature  in  those  seas. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  1707,  after  an  earth- 
quake that  happened  the  night  before,  a new 
island  was  discovered  by  some  seamen,  who, 
taldng  it  for  a wreck,  rowed  directly  towards 
it ; but  finding  rocks  and  earth  instead  of  the 
remains  of  a ship,  they  hastened  back  and 
spread  the  news  of  what  they  had  seen  in 
Santorini.  How  great  soever  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  inhabitants  were  at  first  sight, 
their  surprise  soon  abated  ; and,  in  a few  days, 
seeing  no  appearance  of  fire  or  smoke,  some  of 


they  found  a kind  of  ■white  stone  that  cut  like 
bread,  and  which  it  nearly  resembled  in  its 
form  and  consistence.  They  also  foimd  many 
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them  'Ventured  to  land  on  the  new  island  : their 
curiosity  led  them  from  rock  to  rock,  where 
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sticking  to  the  rocks ; but  while  they  were 
employed  in  gathering  them,  the  island  moved 
and  shook  under  their  feet,  upon  which  they 
ran  Avith  precipitation  to  their  boats. 

By  means  of  these  motions  and  tremblings, 
the  island  increased  not  only  in  height,  but  in 
length  and  breadth ; yet  sometimes,  while  it 
was  raised  or  extended  on  one  side,  it  sunk  or 
diminished  on  the  other.  A feAV  days  after- 
wards, smoke  was  seen  to  arise  from  the  neAvly 
formed  island,  and  the  sea  bubbled  as  if  it  were 
boiling ; soon  after  flames  of  intense  brightness 
shot  up  to  a great  height  in  the  air,  and  then 
disappeared.  But  the  effects  became  by  de- 
grees more  and  more  violent,  and  the  island 
stdl  continued  to  increase  : rocks  of  an  amazing 
size  were  raised  up  to  a great  height  above  the 
water,  and  the  sea  raged  and  boiled  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  occasioned  great  consternation. 
The  subterranean  bellowings  - were  heard  with- 
out intermission ; and  sometimes,  in  less  than 
a quarter  of  an  houi’,  there  Avere  six  or  seven 
eruptions  fr-om  a large  furnace  which  had 
appeared  in  the  centre  of  the  land.  The  noise 
of  the  repeated  claps,  the  quantity  of  huge 
stones  that  feU  on  every  side,  and  the  fire. 
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wliicli  now  appeared  in  open  day,  surpassed 
all  that  had  hitherto  happened. 

Two  years  after  this  occurrence  the  Eomish 
bishop  of  Santorini  and  some  other  ecclesi- 
astics rowed  off  to  the  island  in  a boat ; they 
found  a dense  vapour  on  that  side  where  the 
sea  was  smooth  : and  Avhen  they  entered  it, 
they  felt  a close  suffocating  heat,  and  the  water 
itself  was  veiy  hot ; they  then  endeavoui-ed  to 
land,  but  at  that  instant,  when  they  were 
within  one  hundi-ed  yards  of  the  island,  the 
great  furnace  discharged  itself  with  its  usual 
fury,  and  the  wind  blew  upon  them  a thick 
smoke  and  a shower  of  ashes,  which  obhged 
them  to  quit  their  design.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  several  other  eruptions  ; but 
of  late  years  the  volcano  has  been  at  rest. 

There  are  many  other  immense  fissures  in  the 
rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  formed, 
produced  in  various  ways,  but  not  by  volcanic 
action : among  these  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  grotto  of  Antipai'os,  in  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  This 
grotto  is  situated  near  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  highest  hills  in  the  island.  On  one  side  of 
a pretty  large  area,  which  appears  as  if  it  had 
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been  bemi  out  of  the  hill,  is  a very  perpendicular 
face,  15  or  20  feet  high,  which  is  nearly  filled 


&ROTTO  OF  ANTITAROS. 

with  columns  of  stalactite ; a passage  leads 
behind  them  to  a low  opening,  through  which 
the  traveller  passes,  and  after  descending  by  a 
very  steep  path  for  a few  yards,  comes  to  a 
descent  of  some  feet  nearly  perpendicular. 
^VTren  he  has  been  let  down  by  a rope  through 
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that  space,  he  proceeds  by  an  extremely  sloping 
path  to  another  and  deeper  descent,  as  nearly 
perpendicular  as  the  fonner  one ; and  when  he 
has  cleared  it,  he  is  landed  upon  a small  pro- 
jection of  the  rock,  which  affords  footing  enough 
to  enable  him,  by  clinging  to  the  side  of  the 
cavern,  to  pass  round  into  the  principal  chamber, 
the  floor  of  which  is  tolerably  level,  and,  where 
free  from  stalactite,  extremely  smooth.  The 
loftiest  part  of  this  chamber  is  of  very  con- 
siderable height ; its  roof  is  ornamented  with 
innumerable  stalactites  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  depending  from  it,  and  its  walls  are 
for  the  most  part  formed  of  clusters  of  such 
columns ; when  not  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  afr,  they  are  of  a brilliant  whiteness.  There 
is,  more  particularly,  a large  mass  which  divides 
this  chamber  fr’Oin  an  adjoining  one,  and  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  lightness  and  variety  of  its 
tapering  columns  with  round  embossed  heads, 
giving  the  place,  when  well  hghted  up,  very 
much  the  ai^pearance  of  a gothic  cathecfral. 
The  depth  of  the  cavern  in  the  lowest  part  is 
about  254  feet.  Its  breadth  above  300.  The 
stalactites,  of  every  size  and  age,  are  comitless, 
and  in  aU  the  cavities  of  the  sides  they  are 
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found  in  a very  recent  state.  The  chambers 
here  described  are  on  the  left  side  of  the 
entrance ; but  there  is  another,  still  lower  down, 
wliich  is  seldom  explored  by  travellers,  and  is 
said  to  have  a bed  of  mud  at  the  bottom. 

The  splendid  mass  of  white  stalactites,  noticed 
above,  has  been  called  the  altar,  because  a pro- 
jection fi-om  it  was  used  as  an  altar  in  a mid- 
night mass  celebrated  in  the  grotto,  by  order  of 
the  Marquis  of  Nointel,  in  1673.  That  noble- 
man was  ambassador  from  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  happening 
to  pass  through  the  Archipelago  about  the 
season  of  Chiistmas,  he  determined  to  celebrate 
the  festival  within  the  grotto  itself;  it  was 
illuminated  by  100  large  flambeaux  and  4000 
lamps,  the  light  of  which,  when  reflected  from 
the  white  sparry  colunms,  must  have  had  a very 
fine  effect.  More  than  500  persons  attended  on 
this  occasion ; and  the  celebration  of  this  mid- 
night mass  in  the  centre  of  the  grotto  was 
recorded  on  an  inscription  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  rock  near  the  entrance. 

The  origin  of  this  great  chasm  is  considered 
to  have  been  partly  natural,  and  partly  artificial; 
a portion  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
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an  ancient  stone  quarry,  the  stalactites  having 
been  formed  hy  the  drippuig  of  water  contain- 
ing lime  in  solution,  the  lime  hecommg  hardened 
as  the  water  that  held  it  in  solution  evaporated. 
From  what  we  have  just  related  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes,  it  is  evident  that,  at  least 
at  certain  times,  a vast  body  of  fire  is  pent  up 
within  the  substance  of  the  earth.  Many  phi- 
losojihers  believe  that  the  earth  was  originally 
a red-hot  mass,  and  that  it  has  been  gradually 
cooling  ever  since  it  was  created.  It  has  been 
calculated  how  long  a mass  of  matter  like  the 
earth,  supposing  it  to  be  a solid  mass,  woidd  be 
cooling  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  the  result  of  the  inquh-y  is,  that  the  process 
of  cooling  woidd  be  so  extremely  slow,  that  no 
appreciable  difference  could  be  discovered  in 
the  course  of  2000  yeai's.  Those  philosophers 
who  assert  this  original  state  of  the  globe,  of 
course,  suppose  that  the  heat  of  the  centre  of 
the  earth  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  near  the 
surface.  Experiments  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  whether  facts  will  bear  out  theii' 
theory ; and,  as  far  as  the  experiments  have 
been  carried,  a gradual  increase  of  temperature 
has  been  found  to  exist  as  we  descend  below 
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tlie  sui'face ; but  our  deepest  mines  are  mere 
scratches  on  the  surface,  when  we  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth.  For  instance,  the 
deepest  mine  ever  excavated  by  man  is  the 
silver"  mine  of  Guanaxuato  in  ]\f  exico , the 
bottom  of  this  is  1713  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
consequently  one  foim-thousandth  part  only  of 
the  distance  from  the  sui"face  to  the  centre. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  earth  is  of  the 
same  average  temperature  as  at  the  surface ; 
but  afterwards  the  temperatiu’e  appears  to  in- 
crease, at  the  rate  of  one  degree  of  F ahrenheit’s 
thermometer  for  every  forty-five  feet  in  the 
increase  of  depth  ; consequently  the  increase  of 
temperature  would  amount,  at  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  to  117,422  degrees;  or  the  heat 
would  be  more  than  thirty-five  times  as  great 
as  that  which  is  necessary  to  melt  pure  iron  or 
platmum,  the  two  most  difficultly  fused  metals 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  increased  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  at  great  depths,  we  may 
mention  the  well-known  fact  of  the  great  heat 
of  water  obtained  from  Artesian  wells.  The 
great  expense  and  labour  necessary  to  dig  an 
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extremely  deep  well, "and  the  uncertain  supply 
of  water  obtained  when  the  well  was  of  no 
great  depth,  induced  the  well-sinker  to  endea- 
vour to  reach  it  by  boring  the  earth  to  a great 
depth,  so  as  to  attain  a source  of  water  less 
likely  to  fail ; this,  however,  could  only  he  done 
in  places  where  the  surrounding  country  was 
of  greater  elevation  than  the  place  where  the 
well  was  to  be  bored. 

This  jrlan  of  boring  for  water  was  fh-st  re- 
sorted to  in  the  province  of  Artois  in  France ; 
hence  the  wells  were  called  Artoisien,  or  Ar- 
tesian. To  understand  how  this  upplyis  obtained, 
let  us  refer  to  the  diagram,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a section  of  a tract  of  country,  showing 
the  internal  structure  of  the  land.  A B and  C 
show  the  surface  line.  A and  C the  elevation 
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of  the  high  lands  that  surroimd  the  valley  B, 
at  which  spot  it  is  intended  to  bore  for  water. 
DD  is  a deposit  of  water,  arising  from  the 
rain  and  other  sources,  and  lying  between  a 
chalk  or  clay  formation,  E E,  and  a stratum  of 
rock,  F E.  It  is  clear  that  as  the  ground  above 
and  below  the  water  is  of  too  solid  a nature  to 
allow  it  to  pass  thi-ough  its  substance,  that  the 
water  must  remain  in  its  reservoir  ; but  if  we 
bore  a hole  through  the  superincumbent  mass 
EE,  the  water,  seeking  the  level  AC,  would 
rise  through  the  hole,  and  shoot  upwards  to 
a considerable  height. 

The  following  engraving  shows  the  mode  in 
which  the  boring  for  water  is  effected.  The 
situation  of  the  intended  well  being  determined 
on,  a circular  hole  is  generally  dug  in  the  ground, 
six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  five  or  six  feet  wide : 
in  the  centre  of  this  hole  the  boring  is,  carried 
on  by  two  workmen,  assisted  by  a labomer 
above,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  handle 
the  two  men  are  turning  is  suspended  by  a rope 
from  the  cross  beam,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
chisel  is  screwed  into  the  socket  at  the  bottom  ; 
if  the  ground  is  tolerably  soft,  the  weight  of 
the  two  workmen  bearing  upon  the  handle,  and 
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occasionally  forcing  it  around,  will  soon  cause 
the  chisel  to  penetrate ; but  if  the  ground  is 


hard  or  strong,  the  men  strike  the  chisel  down 
Avith  repeated  blows,  so  as  to  peck  their  way, 
often  changing  their  situation  by  walking  round, 
which  breaks  the  stones  or  other  hard  substances 
that  may  happen  to  obstruct  its  progress. 

The  labour  is  very  considerably  reduced  by 
means  of  an  elastic  wooden  pole,  placed  hori- 
zontally over  the  well,  from  which  a chain  is 
brought  doAAui  and  attached  to  the  ring  of  the 
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handle  : this  pole  is  usually  fixed  at  one  end  by 
being  made  fast  into  a heap  of  heavy  loose  stones. 
At  the  other  end  the  labourer  gives  it  a slight 
up-and-down  vibratory  motion,  corresponding 
to  the  beating  motion  of  the  workmen  below  ; 
by  which  means  the  elasticity  of  the  pole  in 
rising  lifts  the  handle  and  pecker,  and  thereby 
very  considerably  diminishes  the  labour  of  the 
workmen. 

When  the  hole  has  been  opened  by  the  chisel 
as  far  as  its  length  will  permit,  the  chisel  is 
removed,  and  a kind  of  cyHndrical  auger  is 
attached,  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  scoop  up 
the  fragments  of  stone  left  behind  by  the  chisel ; 
the  auger  being  turned  round,  the  broken 
stones  are  forced  up  until  the  cylinder  is  filled, 
when  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  hole,  and 
emptied. 

In  order  that  the  hole  may  be  deepened,  an 
iron  rod  is,  in  the  first  place,  screwed  into  the 
handle,  and  to  the  end  of  the  rod  the  cliisel  is 
also  attached.  The  operation  of  breaking  the 
stone  with  the  , chisel,  and  afterwards  removing 
the  pieces,  is  then  repeated ; other  rods  are  then 
attached,  to  enable  the  chisel  to  deepen  the  hole 
still  fm-ther. 
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THB  ARTESIAN  WELL  AT  GBENBLLB. 

As  the  compound  rod  is  lengthened  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  joints,  it  becomes  too  heavy  to 
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be  ■watlidrawn  by  band,  and  tbe  block  of  pulleys 
and  rope,  attacked  to  tbe  triangle  above,  is  em- 
ployed to  raise  it. 

As  soon  as  a sufficient  supply  of  water  is 
reached,  a peculiarly  shaped  tool  is  employed  to 
make  tbe  sides  of  tbe  bole  smooth.  Tbe  well 
is  then  completed  by  passing  a metal  pipe  down 
the  bole  for  a considerable  distance  : tliis  is 
done  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  land- 
springs,  and  preventing  tbe  loose  earth  fallmg  in: 
■when  these  wells  are  bored  to  any  considerable 
depth,  tbe  water,  as  we  have  abeady  said,  is 
more  or  less  warm. 

Tbe  fact  of  tbe  increase  of  tbe  temperatui’e 
of  tbe  water,  accompanying  increase  of  depth, 
was  well  illustrated  dui-ing  tbe  progress  of  tbe 
works  for  boring  tbe  Artesian  well  at  Grenelle. 
The  boring  of  this  well  Avas  commenced  on  tbe 
24tb  of  December,  1833,  and  tbe  water  first 
spouted  up  on  tbe  26th  of  February,  1841 ; thus 
the  Avork  was  more  than  seven  years  in  progress. 
The  depth  of  tbe  Avell  is  1794 J English  feet,  and 
it  tbroAvs  up,  in  tbe  course  of  tAventy-four  hours, 
nearly  1,000,000  gallons  of  wholesome  water, 
being  about  a gallon  a day  for  every  inhabitant 
of  Paris. 
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To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  we  may  state  that  the  depth  of  this  well 
is  nearly  four  times  the  height  of  Strasbourg 
Cathedi-al,  more  than  six  times  the  height  of 
the  Hospital  of  Invalids  at  Paris,  more  than 
four-  times  the  height  of  St.  Peter  s at  Pome, 
nearly  four  times  and  a half  the  height  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  nine  times  the  height  of  the  Monu- 
ment of  London  ; and,  supposing  all  the  above 
buildings  were  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
from  the  base  line  of  the  well  of  Grenelle,  they 
would  only  reach  to  within  1 1 1 feet  of  its  surface. 

The  a'ccidents  that  occurred  during  the  under- 
taking, such  as  breaking  the  boring  instru- 
ments, &c.,  added  materially  to  the  delay  and 
expense.  The  most  serious  accident  was  in 
May,  1837,  when,  at  the  depth  of  1246  feet,  the 
chisel  and  252  feet  of  rods  fell  to  the  bottom  ; 
the  weight  of  these  was  five  tons,  and  it  required 
the  labour  of  fifteen  months  to  bring  them  to 
the  surface. 

N early  the  whole  of  this  immense  bore  is  lined 
with  metal  tubes  ; the  length  of  the  first  tube 
being  about  444  feet,  the  second  621  feet,  the 
third  207  feet,  the  fourth  440  feet.  The  width 
of  the  largest  of  these  tubes  is  about  one  foot. 
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and  of  tlie  smallest,  six  inclies.  Mr.  Mulct,  the 
engineer,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
labour  was  executed,  perceived  that  his  work 
was  completed  by  the  rods  suddenly  falling 
several  yards  j they  had  pierced  the  vault  of 
the  subterranean  waters  of  which  he  had  been 
so  long  in  search.  As  soon  as  the  waters 
gushed  out,  they  formed  a complete  river  in 
the  street,  shooting  up,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a 
great  height.  In  order  to  control  the  violence 
of  the  stream  to  some  extent,  the  tube  by  which 
it  rose  to  the  surface  was  raised  to  upwards  of 
100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ; but, 
even  then,  the  water  rose  several  feet  above  the 
orifice,  and  afterwards  descended  in  the  form  of 
a beautiful  hell,  several  feet  in  diameter  : it 
was  then  received  into  a large  reservoh,  from 
whence  it  was  afterwards  conducted,  by  means 
of  iron  pipes,  to  the  place  of  its  destination. 

The  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  at  different  depths  was 
not  neglected  during  the  progress  of  the  works 
at  Grenelle.  Thermometers  placed  at  the 
depth,  of  thirty  yards  in  the  wells  of  the  Paris 
Observatory  invariably  stand  at  63°  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer.  In  the  well  of  Grenelle, 
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the  thermometer  was  74°  at  a depth  of  442 
yards,  and  at  550  yards  it  stood  at  79°.  The 
depth  attained  being  602  yards,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  that  rose  to  the  sm-face  was  81° ; 
a corroboration  of  previous  calculations. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  great  undertaking, 
notwithstanding  the  time  and  money  expended 
on  it,  the  philosophers  of  Paris  regretted  that 
they  had  not  been  obhged  to  bore  an  additional 
400  yards,  that  they  might  have  obtained  water 
at  a temperatiue  of  104°,  and  thus  have  been 
provided  with  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  water 
for  baths  and  wash-houses. 


V. 
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AS  icxhibiteh 

THE  ANIMAL  CREATION. 

SHOWING  now  VARIOUS  ANISIAUS  ARK  PROVIDED  WITH  SUCH 
ORGANS  AS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  THEIR  WELL  BEING. 

HEN  an  animal  first  appears  in  tliis 
world,  in  its  perfect  state,  its  first 
and  most  essential  want  is  air  to 
breathe  j and  we  find  all  classes  of  living 
creatures  provided  with  the  means  of  breath- 
ing air,  the  organs  by  which  this  is  done  va- 
rying according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  creature  exists. 

But  a living  creature  could  not  continue  to 
exist  on  air  alone ; the  atoms  of  which  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  of  an  animated  being 
are  composed  being  constantly  subject  to  decay 
and  waste,  these  atoms,  as  they  dediy,  must 
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therefore  he  constantly  replaced  by  others,  if 
the  body  is  to  remain  of  the  same  bulk : this 
want  is  supplied  by  the  food.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  any  creature  should  obtain  the  neces- 
sary su]3ply  of  food,  it  must  jDOssess  the  power 
of  moving  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  it ; it 
therefore  must  he  provided  with  legs,  Jins,  or 
wings  for  that  j)urpose. 

Having  reached  the  spot  m which  the  food  it 
requires  is  to  be  found,  it  must  have  the  means 
of  seizing  upon  it — namely  hands,  feet,  or  claws. 

The  food,  being  obtained,  must  he  reduced, 
in  most  instances,  to  a fit  state  to  he  taken  into 
the  stomach,  where  it  is  digested,  more  projDerly 
assimilated,  reduced  into  such  a state  as  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  thus 
supply  new  atoms  for  the  support  of  the  body : 
the  teeth  perform  the  fii’st  part  of  this  process, 
in  most  animals,  and  they  are  varied  in  form 
accorchng  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  • 

After  all  these  precautions  have  been  taken, 
it  would  be  hard  to  leave  the  animal  without  the 
means  of  self-defence  ; accordingly  we  find  the 
stronger  savage  animals  make  use  of  their  teeth 
and  claws  for  that  purpose,  the  larger  harmless 
tribes  use  then-  hoofs  and  horns,  while  others. 
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unable  to  meet  tlieir  enemies,  are  provided  with 
slender  and  active  limbs,  and  escape  by  flight : 
others  again,  iiarticularly  amongst  the  insect 
tribes,  escape  by  stratagem,  by  the  imitation  of 
death,  or  otherwise ; while  some,  among  the 
reptiles  chiefly,  are  protected  by  a horny  cover- 
ing or  shell. 


THE  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION . 

Animals  that  live  in  the  water  obtain  the  ah 
they  breathe  horn  the  water,  for  vmter  contains 
a large  proportion  of  air  this  water,  in  a fish, 
for  instance,  passes  over  an  apparatus  called  the 
gills,  and  diming  its  passage  the  air  it  contains 
is  extracted  aijd  conveyed  to  the  blood,  of  wliich 
it  forms  a component  part.  If  this  free  passage 
of  water  through  the  gills  be  prevented,  by 
tying  down  the  gill-covering,  for  instance,  the 
fish  is  as  infallibly  suffocated  as  any  land 
animal  would  be  by  having  its  mouth  and 
nose  closed  up.  All  creatures  that  live  in  the 
water  are  provided  with  an  apparatus  closely 
resembling  gills,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  air  from  the  water  ; and  to  show  how  curi- 
ously careful  Nature  has  been  of  the  creation, 
it  is  worth  observing,  that  in  animals  that  pass 
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observing,  we  say,  tliat  tire  tadpole  Iras  gills  by 
which  it  breathes,  and  the  frog  possesses  lungs. 

Land  animals  breathe  by  lungs,  hr  wlriclr,  as 
in  the  gills  of  fish,  the  extremities  of  the  blood- 


a part  of  their  existence  in  the  water,  and  part 
on  the  land,  as  for  instance  the  fr’og,  which  in  its 
tadpole  state  inhabits  the  water,  and  when  full 
grown  hops  tlrrough  the  moist  grass ; it  is  worth 
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vessels  are  found ; and  every  time  tlie  lungs  are- 
filled  witli  fresli  air,  that  portion  of  it  that  is 
necessary  to  the  animal  is  extracted,  and  the 
remainder  rejected  j for  the  air  we  breathe  con- 
sists of  two  gases,  one  poisonous,  and  the  other 
necessary  to  life  j the  first  is  called  ntti  ogcn,  and 
the  second  oxygen. 

Bh'ds,  of  course,  like  all  animals  that  breathe 
ah,  are  fm-nished  with  lungs ; but  in  them  the 
Imigs  are  not  free,  hut  fixed  to  the  back,  and 
branch  out  in  various  dhections : the  air  also 
is  not  merely  received  into  the  lungs,  but 
actually  passes  through  them  into  various  cavi- 
ties in  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  is  afterwards 
driven  back  agahi  by  the  action  of  a series  of 
muscles,  and  thus  passes  twice  over  the  lungs 
before  it  is  rejected ; on  this  account  the  size  of 
the  organs  of  breathing  are  much  less  than  in 
quadrupeds  of  the  same  size,  and  the  bird  is 
consequently  not  so  heavily  laden,  and  more 
able  to  move  swiftly  through  the  ah. 

PROGRESSIVE  MOTION  IN  ANIMALS. 

Fishes  move  through  the  water  by  means  of 
their  fins,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  the 
action  of  theh  tail,  for  the  chief  use  of  the  fins 
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is  to  keep  the  body  of  the  fisb  steady  in  the 
water.  Those  fishes  that  move  most  rapidly 
through  the  water,  have  forked  tails,  as  for  in- 
stance the  mackerel,  the  sword-fish,  the  tunny, 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  fresh-water 
fishes.  Most  of  the  fishes  with  tails  formed 
in  this  manner  are  hard-finned  fishes ; and  it 
can  easily  be  understood  what  an  advantage  a 
tail  of  this  description  must  have  over  a soft 
and  undivided  tail.  The  form  of  a fish’s  body 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  pui’pose  of  moving 
rapidly  through  the  water,  being  sharp-pointed 
at  both  ends  ; and  here  again  the  difference  is 
remarkable  between  a swift  swunming  fish  and 
one  of  more  sluggish  movements  : look  at  the 
sword-fish,  which  can  chive  its  pointed  beak 
through  the  bottom  of  a large  ship ; and  then 
turn  to  the  less  rapid  coryphtena,  the  beautiful 
dolphin”  of  seamen,  as  it  holds  on  its  steady 
course  in  the  wake  of  the  flying-fish,  watching 
the  fall  of.  its  exhausted  prey,  when  it  drops 
into  the  water  with  stiffened  fins. 

Reptiles,  if  Ave  except  the  serpent  tribe,  and 
some  of  the  lizards,  are  slow  in  their  moA’-ements ; 
and  those  that  possess  legs  have  them  exti'emely 
short,  but  they  are  sufficient  for  their  pmpose. 
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The  slow  half-torpid  turtle,  when  on  land,  moves 
quite  as  fast  as  necessary  tlu'ough  the  grass, 
feeding  as  slowly  as  it  moves.  Examine  the 
common  frog,  how  well  its  long  hind  legs  are 
adapted  both  for  land  and  water ; can  you  meet 
with  a more  agile  leaper,  or  a more  graceful 
swimmer?  Contrast  its  movements  with  its 
fellow-reptile,  the  cameleon;  how  cautiously 
the  creature  moves  from  bough  to  bough,  care- 
fully securing  its  grasp  with  one  hand-like  foot 
before  it  ventures  to  lift  a second,  and  how 
admirably  that  foot  is  made  for  clinging  to  the 
branch  of  the  tree  on  which  it  lives  ! The  ser- 
pent has  no  legs,  but  it  can  move  rapidly  along 
the  ground  by  the  assistance  of  its  scales. 


FEAT  URBS* 


. The  covering  of  birds  equally  mduces  our 
astonishment  and  admiration.  Every  feather  is 
a mechanical  wonder.  If  we  examine  the  quill, 
we  see  strength  and  lightness  combined.  If  we 
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observe  the  quality  of  the  pith,  a very  peculiar 
substance  presents  itself : it  is  neither  flesh,  nor 
sinew,  membrane,  tendon,  nor  bone  ; but,  like 
every  other  part,  it  is  made  and  used  for  a par- 
ticular purpose.  We  cannot  but  admire  this 
small  but  marvellous  and  complicated  piece  of 
mechanism,  combining  the  quahties  of  light- 
ness, pliancy,  toughness,  elasticity,  and  beauty. 
Even  the  vulgar  cannot  help  admiring,  although 
it  is  the  philosopher  alone  who  is  able  minutely 
to  examine  the  wide  field  opened  to  his  acute 
observation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  part  of  the 
plumage,  or  covering,  first  wanted  by  the  bird, 
is  always  produced  the  earliest ; thus  the  coat  of 
down  precedes  the  wings.  In  the  small  order  of 
birds  which  winter  with  us,  a bed  of  black  down 
is  fmnished  next  their  bodies. 

Black  is  the  warmest  colour  ; thus  admirably 
answering  the  pru’pose  of  keeping  in  the  heat, 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  circu- 
latmg  of  the  blood. 

Again,  the  feathers  are  always  placed  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  the  bird. 

The  Vrdture  inhabits  hot  and  pestilential 
chmates  ; large  animals  dying,  their  carcasses 
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fill  tfie  air  in  tlie  neigliboui’liood  witli  pestilence 
and  putridity;  multitudes  of  vultures  collect 
in  a sliort  time,  and  act  tlie  part  of  useful  sca- 
vengers; almost  buried  as  they  are  in  the 
putrid  mass,  had  they  the  beautiful  plumage 
which  adorns  the  greater  part  of  the  feathered 
trihe,  it  would  greatly  inconvenience  them.  All 
this  is  provided ; for  their  head  and  neck  ai  e bai  e, 
even  the  skin  on  the  breast  is  but  partially 
covered  with  a few  loose  feathers. 

We  must  admire  the  beautiful  contrivances 
resorted  to,  to  enable  the  feathered  tribes  to 
cleave  the  air,  run,  wade,  swim,  or  climb  the 
boughs  of  a tree  ; their  most  striking  peculiarity 
is  the  power  of  flight,  and  we  shall  see  how 
this  is  contrived : first  of  all  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  body  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  this 
end  the  hones  are  made  hollow,  being  strength- 
ened by  cross  bands  of  a bony  substance : we 
have  already  noticed  the  small  size  of  the  lungs 
and  the  air-cells. 

Having  thus  reduced  the  absolute  weight  of 
the  body  of  a bird,  it  was  necessary  the  form 
should  he  next  considered ; this  somewhat  re- 
sembles a boat,  and  the  strong  muscles  which 
are  necessary  to  move  the  Avings  are  placed 
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uiion  the  breast,  so  as  to  ballast  tbe  vessel,  as  it 
M'^ere ; but  altbougb  these  muscles  are  very  large, 
no  solid  bone  is  found  on  tbe  breast  to  which 
they  can  be  attached,  but  a mere  thin  pro- 
jecting plate ; but  as  both  tbe  muscles  act  at 
tbe  same  tune,  and  pull  in  opposite  directions, 
it  answers  all  the  purpose  of  a more  solid  point 
of  attachment.  Tbe  feathers  of  the  wings  are 
also  made  as  bgbt  as  possible,  and  they  are  so 
arranged  as  to  form,  when  the  wings  are  ex- 
panded, a kind  of  a dome,  thus  enabling  them 
to  offer  a greater  resistance  to  the  air.  But  how 
is  it  the  air  does  not  pass  through  the  delicate 
web  of  the  feathers  ? It  seems  almost  a mystery  ; 
but  by  the  aid  of  a microscope  the  mystery  is 
unravelled  : a number  of  branches  spring  from 
either  side  of  the  stem  of  the  feather,  each 
branch  also  having  a smaller  stem  of  its  own ; 
down  each  side  of  these  smaller  stems  a number 
of  small  hooks  are  arranged,  about  a thousand 
occupying  the  space  of  an  uiph,  the  hooks  on 
one  side  bending  downwards,  and  on  the  other 
upwards,  so  that  they  clasp  or  lock  into  each 
other ; and  thus  the  feather,  light  as  it  is,  offers 
as  great  a resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  air 
as  if  it  were  formed  of  more  solid  materials. 
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But  birds  are  not  always  in  the  air ; they  have 
legs  as  well  as  ivings,  and  tliese  legs  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  aniinal.  The  eagle 


birds'  fbbt. 


has  a strong  thick  leg,  and  sharp  claws,  adapted 
more  for  weapons  of  offence  than  for  organs  of 
motion.  The  secretary  bird  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  that  feeds  on  venomous  reptiles, 
has  extremely  long  legs,  so  that  when  it  tramples 
on  a serpent,  it  is  safe  from  the  poison-fangs  of 
its  prey.  Birds  belonging  to  the  parrot  tribe 
have  two  of  their  toes  turned  one  way,  and  two 
the  other,  to  serve  them  as  hands,  by  which 
they  can  grasp  the  branch  of  a tree.  The 
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ostrich.^  wlios6  wiiig's  are  not  large  enougli  to 
lift  its  heavy  body  from  the  ground,  has  long 
and  powerful  legs  to  enable,  it  to  run  swiftly 
along  the  extensive  plains  on  which  it  roams. 
Bu'ds  that  feed  in  marshy  places  are  called 
waders  or  stilted  birds,  on  account  of  then’  lonf 
and  slender  legs,  wliich  enable  them  to  wade 
tlu-ough  shallow  water.  The  jacama  and  the 
water-hen,  again,  have  extremely  long  toes,  so 
that  they  can  wallc  on  the  top  of  the  water-plants 
without  breaking  tlorough  their  [fohage.  Birds 
that  frequent  the  water  have  feet  to  a certain 
extent  webbed,  that  is,  Avith  a thin  membrane 
between  their  toes,  so  that  their  feet  answer  the 
purpose  of  paddles,  to  enable  them  to  swim 
rapidly. 

The  legs  of  quadrupeds  are  equally  well 
adapted  for  their  necessities.  The  monkey  tribes, 
that  hve  in  woods,  and  climb  from  branch  to 
branch,  are  provided  with  hands  like  feet  at 
the  extremity  of  each  of  their  limbs ; they 
are  therefore  said  to  be  four-handed,  and  there 
could  not  be  a better  arrangement  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  the  fruits  on  wliich  they  live. 
A far  different  form  of  the  organs  of  motion  is 
exhibited  in  the  bat  tribe ; in  then'  case  the  bones 
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of  tlie  fingers  are  extended  to  a great  length, 
and  these  hones  are  connected  with  each  other 
hy  means  of  a thin  leathery  web,  which  extends 
also  down  the  sides  of  the  animal,  and  as  far 
as  the  extremity  of  the  hinder  legs ; this  web 
forms  a species  of  wing,  hy  which  it  can  fly 
through  the  ah,  or  rather  flit,  hy  jerking  mo- 
tions; on  tliis  account,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  bats  are  called  flitter-mice.  Yon  will 
say,  what  necessity  was  there  for  providing  a hat 
with  wings  ? The  answer  is  plain,  the  bat  lives 
partly  upon  insects,  that  fly  abroad  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  and  as  these  are  only  to  he  taken 
when  on  the  wing,  a bag  without  ivings  would 
have  but  a small  chance  of  a hearty  meal. 

The  carnivorous  tribes — animals  that  live  on 
flesh — have  theh  organs  of  motion  variously 
formed,  accorchng  to  their  mode  of  life  ; the 
chief  distinction  is  between  those  that  walk  on 
then'  toes,  and  those  that  walk  on  the  soles  of 
then.'  feet:  all  the  fast  animals  of  this  group  walk 
on  then’  toes,  as  lions,  tigers,  dogs,  wolves,  and 
others  ; on  the  other  hand,  bears,  badgers,  and 
many  others  walk  on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  or 
nearly  so,  and  they  are  much  less  active  than 
the  animals  we  have  just  noticed. 
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The  Sloth  is  a singular  animal,  found  in  me 
woods  of  South  America.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  apparent  sloivness  of  its  movements ; 
and  certainly  no  creature  seems  to  walk  on  the 
ground  with  greater  discomfort,  or  more  awk- 
wardly ; but  the  observers  who  thus  traduced 
one  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  never  saw 
a sloth  in  its  native  woods  : there  swinsrhicp 
merrily  along,  with  its  body  downwards,  as  the 
wind  waves  the  branches  of  the  dense  forest, ■ 
the  active  sloth  passes  from  tree  to  tree,  and  is 
soon  out  of  sight,  buried  in  the  depths  of  the 
wood.  To  be  able  to  do  this  it  is  provided 
with  strong  hook-like  claws. 

In  the  horse  tribe  strensith  and  swiftness  are 
admh’ably  united,  as  if  expressly  [for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  The  camel  has  a peculiarly  con- 
structed foot,  which  expands  when  pressed  upon 
by  the  weight  of  the  animal,  and  it  is  thus  less 
easily  forced  into  the  soft  sand  of  the  desert, 
than  if  the  foot  had  been  solid  like  the  hoof  of 
a horse ; and  thus  its  progress  is  not  hnpeded. 
If  we  now  turn  to  those  elegant  tribes  of  animals, 
stags,  antelopes,  and  others  of  a similar  nature, 
we  shall  find  every  thmg  arranged  for  swift- 
ness ; and  notliing  can  be  more  hght  and  graceful 
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than  all  their  motions,  whether  running,  or 
springing  over  any  obstacle. 

In  the  foot  of  the  Ptarmigan  there  is  a 
curious  provision  of  Nature  to  maintain  the 


rOOT  OP  THE  PTAKMIOArt 

Summer  Ooikiti^,  mnter  Chthwg-. 

animal  heat  in  the  cold  season ; in  the  winter  the 
feathers  extend  to  the  extremities  of  the  toes, 
but  in  the  summer  the  toes  are  nearly  bare. 

THE  ORGANS  BY  MEANS  OF  WHICH  THE  FOOD 
IS  SECURED 

The  means  employed  by  various  animals  for 
the  pui’pose  of  enabling  them  to  cajiture  or  to 
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take  hold  of  their  food  are  of  infinite  variety. 
Fishes,  being  destitute  of  every  thing  in  the  form 
of  a hand,  have  in  general  hut  one  method  of 
taking  then’  living  prey,  and  that  is  by  swim- 
ming among  the  small  fry  on  which  they  subsist, 
and  snapping  at  them  with  theh  teeth;  in  doing 
this  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  is  of  essen- 
tial service.  But  there  are  some  species  of  fish 
of  too  sluggish  a nature  to  be  able  to  feed  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  Are  they  therefore  left 
neglected?  Far  from  it:  they  have  the  means 
given  to  them  of  doing  that  by  stratagem 
which  their  more  active  brethren  accomplish  by 
activity.  Of  this  the  fishing  frog  is  an  excellent 
instance.  This  lumpish-looking  creature  buries 
itself  in  the  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  leaving  only  the  upper  part  of  its  body 
uncovered.  Immediately  behind  the  eyes  are 
two  small  prominences  or  hunches,  and  on  the 
summit  of  each  a number  of  glistening  filaments; 
these  the  cunning  creatiue  moves  about  in 
various  dhections,  and  some  hungry  victim, 
mistaking  them  for  worms,  approaches  to  seize 
on  the  dainty  morsels,  when  the  frog-fish,  sud- 
denly rising,  opens  its  large  jaws,  and  snaps  up 
the  mifortunate  straggler. 
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Reptiles,  although  some  among  them  are 
active  in  their  movements,  are  all,  as  far  as 
their  digestive  powers  go,  of  a very  torpid 
nature  ^ they  eat  hnt  seldom,  and  are  a con- 
siderable time  digesting  then  food.  The  cro 
codile,  although  tolerably  quick  in  its  move- 
ments, seldom  pursues  its  prey,  but  lies  like  a 
log  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  with  a 
rapid  motion  of  the  head  sideways,  seizes  upon 
any  unfortunate  creature  that  comes  within  its 
reach ; and  once  between  the  teeth  of  the  for- 
midable reptile,  there  is  no  chance  of  escape  ; 
for  the  teeth  of  the  crocodile  are  so  formed  and 
arranged,  that  when  the  mouth  is  closed  they 
do  not  meet  each  other  face  to  face,  but  lock 
into  each  other,  the  upper  row  fitting  in  between 
the  lower  range,  and  vice  versd. 

The  cameleon,  the  most  sluggish,  perhaps, 
among  the  reptile  tribes,  is  yet  not  without  a 
certain  kind  of  activity  ; it  has  a long  tongue, 
which  hes  rolled  up  in  its  mouth ; the  end  of 
this  tongue  is  rather  thicker  than  the  part  im- 
mediately behind  it,  and  it  is  divided,  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  two  small  lips  ; it  is  also 
covered  with  a viscous  liquid.  This  tongue  the 
reptile  darts  out  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 
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and  tlie  insect  at  wliich.  it  is  directed  adheres 
to  the  viscous  liquid,  and  is  held  fast  by  its 
lip -like  extremity. 

The  poisonous  serpents  deprive  their  victim 
of  the  power  to  resist,  by  first  biting  it  'with 
their  poisonous  fang.  The  poison-tooth  of  a 
serpent  is  pierced  ■with  a small  hole  or  groove, 
tlmough  which  a liquid  poison,  contained  in  a 
small  bag  at  the  root  of  the  tooth,  exudes  when 
the  tooth  is  pressed.  The  larger  snakes,  that 
feed  on  living  prey,  dart  suddenly  upon  their 
victims,  and  coiling  their  enormous  folds  round 
the  body,  crush  their  bones,  and  reduce  them 
to  a more  compact  mass,  more  convenient  for 
the  ample  throat  of  the  snake  ; to  enable  the 
reptile  to  swallow  a lai'ge  animal,  the  bones 
of  the  jaws  are  dilatable ; and  this  is  the 
case  in  all  snakes : ' tins  power  of  dilatation 
arises  horn  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the. 
bones  of  the  lower  jaw  are  comiected  ■with, 
those  of  the  upper,  by  means  of  an  interr 
mediate  bone.  ; 

The  birds  are  perhaps  better  provided  than 
any  part  of  the  creation  with  the  means  of 
captining  their  prey.  They  all  of  them  have 
beaks,  or  bills,  properly  adapted  for  the  pm'pose ; 
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niany  among  tliem  strong  and  sliarp  claws. 
Look  at  tlie  foot  of  the  eagle  tribe,  who  take 
their  prey  alive,  what  sharp  talons  they  possess ; 


hut  if  we  examine  the  elaw  of  the  vulture  we 
nd  notlhng  formidable  in  its  construction,  the 
claws  are  merely  slightly  curved.  Why  should 
it  not  possess  the  powerful  foot  of  the  eagle? 
It  feeds  on  dead  animals  and  carrion,  and  does 
not  need  a sharp  claw  to  keep  itself  cleanly  af 
its  disgusting  but  useful  banquet.  The  neck 
of  the  vulture,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
is  generally  bare,  so  that  it  can  plunge  its 
head  into  the  body  of  the  carcass  without 
soiling  its  feathers.  The  nocturnal  bhds  of 
prey,  that  feed  in  the  evening,  the  owls,  are 
covered  with  an  abundant  downy  plumage, 
which  enables  them  to  drop  silently  down  on 
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the  mice  or  other  small  animals  on  which  they 
live ; and,  that  they  may  see  better  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  theh  eye  is  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  as  large  a portion  of  light  as  pos- 
sible ; and  it  is  also  set  in  a kind  of  homy  case, 
much  resembling  a watchmaker’s  eye-glass. 

Other  birds,  such  as  the  swallow,  and  the 
night -jar,  vulgarly  called  the  goat-sucker,  from 
some  ridiculous  notion,  formerly  very  prevalent, 
that  tills  bird  had  the  faculty  of  depriving  the 
she-goat  of  her  milk,  catch  insects  on  the  wing ; 
and,  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  their  beaks 
are  cleft,  or  open,  to  some  distance  beliind  the 
eye ; so  that,  as  they  fly  along  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  arrow,  the  width  of  theh  mouth  gives 
them  a better  chance  of  seeming  theh  winged 
food.  Another  provision  is  also  made  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  closing  the  mouth  every 
time  an  insect  is  taken : at  the  entrance  to  the 
throat  a number  of  stiff  hahs  are  placed,  in 
which  the  insects  become  entangled,  so  that  the 
bhd  need  not  swallow  them  until  a sufficient 
nmnber  are  collected. 

The  woodpecker  and  the  wi-yneck  have  a 
very  singularly  formed  tongue,  wliich  they  can 
dart  into  the  crevice  of  a tree,  where  theh 
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insect  food  is  found,  and  'bring  it  back  into  tbe 
mouth.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  tongue 
has  a number  of  hairs  at  the  tiji,  something  like 
a camel-hair  pencil,  and  in  the  lower  mandible 
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there  are  two  glands  which  secrete  a glutinous 
fluid,  in' which  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  dipped, 
and  to  which  the  insects  adhere.  But  the 
woodpecker  has,  in  addition  to  its  useful  tongue, 
a bill  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
used  like  a chisel,  to  rip  off  the  bark  of  the  tree 
behind  which  its  insect-food  is  concealed.  On 
this  account  one  of  ^the  American  species  has 
received  the  name  of  the  carpenter  of  the 
woods.” 

In  the  case  of  the  crossbill,  the  two  mandibles 
cross  each  other  in  a most  singular  manner,  but 
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not  without  a special  reason : the  bird  feeds 
principally  on  the  seeds  of  the  different  species 
of  fir,  and  this  arrangement  of  the  beak  enables 
it  to  rip  ofi"  the  scales  of  the  'fir-apple,  for  the 
pm’pose  of  getting  at  the  seed. 

Ducks,  spoonbills,  and  others  that  live  on 
worms  and  animal  matters  found  in  mud  and 
marshy  places,  have  then  bills  peculiarly  formed 
for  that  purpose ; in  the  duck,  in  j)articular,  the 
bill  is  so  formed,  that  if  a worm  is  taken,  the  mud 
and  water  can  be  got  rid  of  without  any  danger 
of  losing  the  worm ; the  beak  of  the  duck,  also, 
is  so  well  furnished  with  nerves,  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  possesses  the  organ  of  smell  in 
great  perfection,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  detect 
its  food  by  smell,  where  the  eye  could  be  of  no 
service.  The  singular  wingless  bhd  of  New 
Zealand,  the  apteryx,  also  feeds  upon  worms  : 
it  has  a long  bill,  and  seeks  its  food  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  unlike  other  long-billed 
birds  that  feed  in  moist  places ; on  this  accoimt 
the  nostril  in  this  bird  is  placed  near  the  tip  of 
"the  bill,  and,  as  it  is  a noctuimal  feeder,  by 
this  arrangement  it  the  more  readily  discovers 
its’ food. 

- Among  the  suckhng  animals  there  are  also 
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various,  modes  in  whicli  they  take  possession  of 
their  food : the  monkeys  gather  the  fruit  with 
then  hands,  lions  and  tigers  strike  down  their 
prey  with  the  paw,  hold  fast  with  their  sharp 
and  powerful  claws,  and  thus  are  ready  to  devoiu* 
it.  A very  singular  fact  is  attached  to  the  claw 
of  the  lion,  tiger,  and  other  animals  belonging 
to  the  cat  tribe  ; it  is  retractile,  and  can  he 
withdrawn  into  a kind  of  sheath  when  not  in 
use,  so  that  when  the  animal  runs  over’ stony 
ground,  the  sharpness  of  this  weapon  of  offence 
is  not  injured. 

Ant-eaters  have  very'long  extensible  tongues, 
which  they  dart  out  into  the  nests  of  ants,  and 
draw  back  again  into  their  mouth,  covered  with 
then-  insect  food.  The  elephant  has  a wonderful 
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proboscis,  with  which  it  can  take  up  any  article 
of  food,  from  the  size  of  a grain  of  millet  to  that 
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of  the  tninlc  of  a middling-sized  tree.  The 
cameleopard,  or  giraffe,  feeds  on  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  trees,  paidicularly  those  belonging 
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to  the  ininiosa  tribe ; and  to  reach  these  branches 
it  is  furnished  with  a very  long  neck,  and  a 
tongue  so  pecuharly  fonned  that  it  can  he  bent 
into  the  shape  of  a hook,  to  enable  it  to  pull 
down  the  twigs  on  which  it  feeds.  The  rein- 
deer feeds  on  moss,  which  ib.  winter  is  only  to 
he  foimd  beneath  the  snow ; and  to  give  it  the 
power  of  doing  so,  its  horns  are  broad  and 
flat,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  a shovel : and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  tliis  instance, 
the  female  possesses  horns  as  well  as  the  male ; 
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for,  uniform  as  Nature  is  in  all  her  works, 
whenever  the  necessities  of  an  indiviclual  species 
require  it,  an  exception  is  made  to  the  general 
rule. 

THE  ORGANS  BY  WHICH  THE  FOOD  TS  CONVERTED 
INTO  A SUBSTANCE  BY  WHICH  THE  BODY  IS 
NOURISHED. 

In  the  case  of  most  animals  the  food,  before 
it  enters  the  stomach,  is  divided  into  smaller 
pieces,  by  means  of  the  teeth,  and  afterwards 
passes  on  into  the  stomach,  where  it  is  assimi- 
lated, or  digested.  In  the  case  of  fishes,  the 
teeth  are  in  as  great  variety  as  among  those  of 
the  land  animals ; and  not  only  are  the  jaws  fur- 
nished with  these  masticatory  implements,  hut 
even  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  the  tlu'oat  are 
also  frequently  covered  with  them. 

In  the  shark  tribe  there  are  several  rows  of 
extremely  sharp  teeth,  and  each  row  can  be 
raised  or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 
With  these  teeth  the  food  is  divided  into  pieces 
sufficiently  small  to  be  swallowed ; hut  if  not 
too  large,  it  is  swallowed  whole ; and  so  it  is 
the  case  with  all  fishes. 
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, There  is  a fish  called  the  eat-fish,  or  the  sea- 
wolf^  found  in  the  Eni’opean  seas,  that  feeds 
u^ion  crabs  and  other  shell-fish : as  these  would 
be  rather  indigestible  morsels,  unless  the  shells 
were  crushed  previous  to  swallowing,  the  fish 
is  provided  with  a series  of  broad  round-headed 
teeth  on  the  palate  and  tongue,  by  means  of 
which  the  shells  are  crushed ; and  at  the  same 
time  the  teeth  in  front  of  the  mouth  are  conical 
and  sharp-pointed,  for  the  pru’pose  of  seciu'ing 
the  shell-fish  in  the  fii’st  instance. 

As  the  food  is  received  into  the  stomachs  of 
fish  without  being  masticated,  the  stomach  ought 
to  possess  strong  digestive  powers ; and  so,  in 
fact,  it  does  ; but  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  very 
complex  in  its  construction.  In  most  fishes 
the  stomach  consists  of  one  large  cavity,  with 
which  numerous  smaU  bags,  or  pipes,  are  con- 
nected. In  the  shark  tribe,  the  stomach  is  a 
long  tube,  divided  spirally,  in  a very  singular 
manner,  thus  offering  a large  digestive  surface 
in  a small  compass. 

Reptiles,  with  the  exception  of  the  crocodile 
and  some  of  the  larger  lizards,  are  destitute  of 
real  teeth : they  all  swallow  their  food  whole, 
and  then’  digestion  is  extremely  slow. 
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In  the  case  of  birds  the  food  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  bruised  by  the  bill  of  tire  bird,  and 
then  softened  in  tbe  crop ; it  is  afterwards  more 
fully  ground  for  digestion  in  tbe  gizzard.  A 
very  singular  fact  is  worth  noticing  in  the  case 
of  the  pigeon  ; Avhile  the  young  is  in  too  tender 
a state  to  soften  its  food  in  its  crop,  this  part  of 
the  process  is  performed  by  the  parent  birds, 
who  afterwards  disgorge  the  seed,  and  feed 
them  ; durmg  tliis  period  the  crop  of  the  parent 
is  much  distended,  and  secretes  an  abundance  of 
liquid  to  soften  the  seed  for  the  young.  This 
is  a curious  property,  even  supposing  it  only  to 
take  place  in  the  female,  but  the  same  change 
occurs  in  the  crop  of  the  male  bird  also  j an- 
other instance  of  deviation  from  general  rule 
in  the  case  of  necessity. 

Among  the  suckling  animals  the  teeth  are 
beautifully  varied  in  structure  in  the  different 
species.  Their  teeth  may  be  divided  into  three 
kinds : cutting  teeth,  incisores,  which  are  always 
in  the  front  of  the  jaw ; dog  teeth,  canines, 
always  near  the  angles  of  the  jaw  and  grinding 
-teeth,  molar es,  always  on  the  sides  of  the  jaw  5 
but  these  varj  in  form  and  other  distinctive 
characters  in  different  animals. 
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In  the  monkey  tribes  the  teeth  are  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  man^  and  they  possess  all  the 
thi-ee  descriptions  of  teeth.  In  bats,  moles, 
hedgehogs,  and  other  animals  that  feed  on 
insects,  the  surface  of  their  grinchng  teeth,  in- 
stead of  being  nearly  flat,  is  covered  with  small 
tubercles,  but  these  animals  also  have  the  three 
descriptions  of  teeth. 

The  carnivorous  animals  also  have  the  tliree 
kinds  of  teeth,  but  the  canine  teeth  are  ex- 
tremely large  and  sharp,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  lions,  tigers,  &c.  In  all  those  animals 
that  feed  habitually  on  flesh,  the  stomach  is 
simple,  and  consists  of  one  cavity  only,  for  flesh 
is  more  easy  of  digestion  than  vegetable  food. 
In  those  animals  that  live  exclusively  on  vege- 
table diet,  the  stomach,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  is  exceedingly  complex. 

The  gnawing  animals,  such  as  beavers,  squh- 
rels,  hares,  &c.,  have  very  singidarly  contrived 
cutting  teeth.  These  teeth  are  formed  like  a 
portion  of  a ring,  but  they  have  not  hard  roots, 
like  the  cutting  teeth  of  other  animals;  the 
bottom  of  that  part  of  the  tooth  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  jaw  is  soft  and  pulpy,  and  the 
tooth  is  constantly  growing  ; and  very  wisely 
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is  tills  ordained;  for  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
tooth  is  in  constant  use,  cuttmg  hard  sub- 
stances, it  is  necessarily  constantly  being  worn 
doMUi ; so  that,  if  it  were  not  reproduced  at 
the  lower  end,  in  the  course  of  a few  years  the 
tooth  would  he  of  no  further  use.  If  one  of 
these  teeth  happens  to  be  broken  off  by  acci- 
dent, the  opposite  tooth  in  the  other  jaiv  still 
continues  to  grow ; and  as  it  has  no  opjionent, 
it  is  not  worn  doAvn,  and  consec^uently  becomes 
a great  deformity,  and  a great  inconvenience  to 
its  possessor. 

There  is  an  order  of  animals  which  are  said 
to  be  toothless,  and  some  of  them,  the  true 
ant-eaters,  are  really  so ; hut  the  rest  of  the 
order  have  a few  imperfect  grinding  teeth,  such 
as  the  pangolins,  or  scaly  lizards,  &c. 

All  the  ruminating  animals  are  without  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw,  instead  of  which  there  is  a 
hard  gristly  pad,  and  the  creatures  are  able,  by 
this  arrangement,  to  nip  the  grass  much  closer 
than  they  ivould  have  been  if  they  had  pos- 
sessed a double  row  of  incisor  teeth.  But  that 
part  of  the  structiue  of  a ruminant  anunal 
which  is  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  stomach. 
It  is  fom-fold : the  grass,  when  fust  swallowed. 
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goes  into  tlie  pauncli^  or  largest  stomach,  from 
whence,  after  it  is  partially  softened,  it  is  forced 
into  the  honeycomb  stomach ; here  the  food  is 
rolled  up  into  pellets ; these  portions  of  the 
grass  being  afterwards  forced  up  the  food-jDipe, 
into  the  mouth,  are  there  thoroughly  masticated. 
After  tliis  is  done,  the  food  is  again  swallowed ; 
but  instead  of  going,  as  in  the  first  instance, 
into  the  paunch,  it  passes  tlu'ough  the  third  or 
smaller  stomach  into  the  last  or  long  stomach, 
where  the  process  of  digestion  is  completed. 
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In  the  case  of  the  camel,  in  addition  to  the 
several  stomachs  we  have  already  mentioned, 
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there  is  a provision  for  storing  np  water  during 
its  dreary  journey  across  the  desert.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  a series  of  cells  Avhich  are 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  first  stomach,  or 
paunch : the  liquid  is  confined  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  muscular  bands,  which  can  be  relaxed 
at  will. 

THE  MEANS  OF  DEFENCE  IN  A^ARIOUS  ANIMALS. 

The  principal  means  of  defence  the  fishes 
possess,  is  their  ]iower  of  moving  Aidth  great 
SAviftness  through  the  Avater,  and  of  concealing 
themselves  in  the  crevice  of  some  rock,  in  the 
mud  or  otherwise ; but  there  are  still  seA'^eral 
exceptions  to  these  general  rules. 

The  globe-fish,  found  in  the  tropical  seas, 
Avhen  molested,  will  inflate  its  body,  which  then, 
on  account  of  the  superior  weight  of  the  back, 
turns  over,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  Avater,  excepting  a bladder  bloAvn 
up  with  Avind,  and  covered  Avith  sharp  prickles. 
There  is  a species  of  shark  called  the  “ father 
lasher,”  having  a very  long  tail.  Several 
fish  of  this  descri]Dtion  Avill  at  times  collect  and 
attack  a large  Avhale,  whipping  the  body  of 
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tlie  monster  of  the  deep  until  it  expires.  Some- 
times the  narwhal,  or  sea-unicorn,  a species  of 
whale,  with  an  instrument  resembling  an  ivory 
horn  projecting  from  its  forehead,  will  assist  in 
the  murderous  attack.  This  horn  is  in  reahty 
one  of  two  jirojecting  tusks,  one  of  which  alone 
seems  to  be  developed  at  a tune.  The  sword 
fish  has  a strong  and  sharp  projecting  heak, 
a prolongation  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  which  it 
can  inflict  a severe  wound;  and  the  rate  at 
which  tliis  creature  swims  is  so  rapid,  that,  as ' 
we  have  already  said,  the  beak  of  the  fish  has 
been  known  to  penetrate  a slfrp’s  bottom.  The 
saw-fish  shark  is  frumished  with  a much  more 
singidar  weapon  of  defence,  namely,  a strong, 
projecting,  flat  and  bony  beak,  having  on  each 
side  a series  of  teeth.  These  saw-like  beaks 
are  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
length.  The  stingora,  a flat  fish,  sometimes 
met  with  of  an  enormous  size,  has  a sharp 
barbed  bone  beneath  its  tail,  with  wliich  it  can 
inflict  a serious  and  dangerous  wound,  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  it  is  believed  by  seafaring  men 
in  general  to  be  poisonous. 

Many  species  among  the  reptiles  are  provided 
with  powerful  defensive  weapons  ; but  in  the 
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employment  of  tliem  they  are  rarely  the  aggres- 
sors. The  crocodile  can  strike  down  a large 
animal  by  a blow  from  its  tail,  or  make  use  of 
its  formidable  teeth.  One  *of  the  turtle  tribe, 
the  snapping-turtle,  which  has  a very  long 
neck,  although  without  teeth,  can  bite  severely. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  all  the  tui  tie  and 
tortoise  tribe,  who,  if  they  once  get  an  object 
betw^een  their  jaws,  hold  on  so  tenaciously,  that 
even  if  the  head  be  cut  off,  the  bite  is  not 
relaxed,  and  nothing  will  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things  excepting  dividing  the  muscles 
of  the  jaw  with  a sharp  knife. 

Lizards  avoid  their  enemies  by  flight  or  com 
eealment.  The  venomous  snakes  have  a for- 
midable poison-fang.  The  boa  trusts  to  its 
strength ; and  the  harmless  common  snake,  if 
irritated,  forces  a filthy  liquid  from  beneath 
its  scales,  and  thus  disgusts  its  captor.  The 
offensive  arms  of  the  toad  are  of  much  the  same 
nature,  for  the  poisonous  properties  attributed 
to  it  are  not  founded  on  fact. 

Among  the  birds,  the  buds  of  prey  are 
amply  provided  with  weapons  of  offence,  their 
sharp  beaks  and  claws;  and  there  are  no  animals 
more  bold  when  acting  in  defence  of  their 
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young.  According  to  Wilson,  the  great  Ame- 
rican ornithologist,  the  small  bird  caUed  the 
tyrant  fly-catcher  passes  his  life  in  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  brCil  and  battle.  Hawks  and 
crows,  the  bald  eagle,  and  the  great  black  eagle, 
all  equally  dread  an  encounter  with  this  daunt- 
less creature,  who,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  a 
bird  of  prey,  however  powerful,  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, darts  into  the  air,  and  quickly  ascend- 
ing above  the  supposed  enemy,  pounces  with 
violence  upon  his  back,  and  continues  his  attack 
until  his  own  domains  have  been  departed 
from.  The  mocking-bird  of  America,  a cele- 
brated species  of  the  thrush  tribe,  is  equally 
pugnacious  at  the  time  its  young  are  hatch- 
ing. During  this  important  period  neither 
man  nor  beast  can  approach  his  nest  without 
being  attacked.  Cats  are  especially  persecuted; 
yet  his  chief  and  most  vengeful  rage  is  directed 
against  the  black  snake,  a mortal  enemy.  The 
male  bird  darts  upon  the  insidious  rej)tile  with 
the  greatest  coui’age,  and  by  violent  and  inces^ 
sant  blows  upon  the  head  sometimes  deprives 
it  of  life.  The  little  wren  has  a pecidiar  mode 
of  defending  itself:  it  builds  its  nest  in  the 
hole  of  some  tree,  and  if  a hand  is  introduced 
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for  tlie  purpose  of  capturing  it,  tlie  little  crea- 
tui‘6  hisses  so  exactly  like  a snake,  that  the  in- 
truder instinctively  withdraws  his  arm.  Other 
birds,  of  larger  growth,  intimidate  theh  enemies 
with  their  voice ; one  in  particular,  the  great 
horned  owl  of  America,  startles  the  night  wan- 
derer with  its  hideous  noise.  Wilson  says. 
Along  the  mountain  shores  of  the  Ohio,  and 
amidst  the  deep  forests  of  Indiana,  alone,  and 
reposing  in  the  woods,  this  ghostly  watchman 
has  frequently  warned  me  of  the  approach  of 
morning,  and  aroused  me  by  his  singular  ex- 
clamations, sometimes  sweeping  down  and 
around  my  fire,  uttering  a loud  and  sudden 
Waugh  o ! Waugh  o ! sufficient  to  have  alarmed 
a whole  garrison.  He  has  other  nocturnal  solos 
no  less  melodious,  one  'of  which  very  strikingly 
resembles  the  half-suppressed  screams  of  a per- 
son suffocating  or  throttled,  and  cannot  fail  being 
extremely  entertaining  to  a lonely  benighted 
traveller  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  wilderness.” 
The  voice  of  our  screech-  owl  is  of  the  same 
character,  although  less  in  degree.  Other 
nocturnal  birds  utter  strange  sounds,  of  a suf- 
ficiently alarming  nature,  as  for  instance  the" 
goat-sucker,  or  night-jar,  and  an  American 
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species  of  a larger  size,  called  whip-poor-will, 
from  a fancied  resemblance  between  its  cry  and 
those  words.  Even  the  tiny  humming  bird 
will  venture  to  attack  the  webs  of  spiders  in 
search  of  insects,  which  it  intends  to  steal  from 
them  ; but,”  says  Mr.  Bullock,  “ it  was  only 
the  smaller  kinds  they  dared  to  molest,  for  the 
stronger  spiders  showed  fight,  on  which  the 
besiegers  would  shoot  off  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
sunbeam,  and  could  scarcely  be  discovered, 
excepting  by  the  luminous  glow  of  their  re- 
fulgent colour's.” 

Among  the  water-birds,  the  grebes  in  par- 
ticular are  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the 
rapidity  of  their  movements.  The  dah-chick 
dives  so  quickly,  that  the  sportsman  is  obliged 
to  screen  the  lock  of  his  gun,  that  the  little 
creatm-e  may  not  see  the  flash  and  dive  before 
the  shot  reaches  it.  The  petrel  has  a peculiar 
mode  of  self-defence  : there  is  a small  orifice  on 
the  top  of  the  upper  mandible  of  its  hill,  fr'om 
which  it  can  discharge  vdth  violence  an  oily 
liquor ; and  if  some  adventurous  cragsman 
should  have  reached  that  part  of  the  rock  in 
which  the  bird  is  sitting  on  its  eggs,  the  sudden 
discharge  of  this  liquid,  if  received  in  his  eyes. 
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would  be  very  likely  to  make  lum  lose  Ins  pe- 
rilous foothold,  and  faU  headlong  from  the  rock. 
Among  om-  domesticated  fowls,  the  consequen- 
tial hissing  of  the  gander  in  defence  of  Ins 
flock,  and  the  strut  and  gobble  of  the  turkey, 
are  well  known. 

Quadrupeds  are  also  excellently  provided 
with  means  of  defence.  The  monkeys  will 
attack  their  enemies  by  peltnrg  them  ^vith 
sticks  and  stones,  or  follow  a stranger  thimigh 
the  woods,  chattering,  and  making  grimaces  as 
he  passes  along.  But  the  baboon  tribes  are 
extremely  ferocious  ; their  arms  are  powerful, 
then'  teeth  large  and  strong,  and  their  aspect 
hideous.  Luckily  it  has  been  so  ordained  by 
Nature  that  they  feed  on  ‘firuits  and  vegetable 
substances.  Had  they  been  carnivorous,  the 
lion  and  tiger  would  have  been  much  less 
di-eadfid  than  they.  The  howling  monkeys  of 
South  America,  in  addition  to  their  defensive 
organs,  exert  their  voices,  as  if  to  terrify  their 
foe.  They  are  able  to  do  this  from  the  very 
structure  of  their  throat,  which  gives  to  the 
voice  such  tremendous  force  and  volume,  and 
adds  in  no  small  degree  to  the  terror  they  are 
otherwise  calculated  to  mspire.  They  wander 
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m laige  troops,  principally  in  tlie  night,  and 
the  lone  forests  resound  with  their  di’eadful 
yelling.  Wliat  heightens  the  effect  is,  that 
they  howl  in  concert,  the  entire  herd  joining 
in  one  deafening  cry  the  instant  they  discover 
the  approach  of  an  intruder. 

The  carnivorous  tribes  employ  the  organs 
with  which  they  capture  their  prey  for  the 
purposes  of  offence  and  defence,  namely,  their 
teeth  and  claws.  If  any  one  will  carefully 
examine  the  fore-foot  of  a lion  or  tiger,  he 
will  at  once  see  what  a powerful  offensive 
weapon  it  must  he,  even  without  the  assistance 
of  the  claws.  The  bears,  who  are  not  so  car- 
nivorous as  many  of  the  other  animals  of  this 
section,  being  excellent  climbers,  are  very 
strong  in  their  fore  limbs,  and  can  inflict  a 
most  bone-breaking  hug  on  their  opponents. 
We  may  calculate  to  a certain  extent  of  the 
formidable  nature  of  this  embrace,  when  it  is 
known  as  a fact,  that  the  strength  of  the  grizzly 
bear  of  America  is  so  great  that  it  wall  drag 
away  the  carcass  of  a buffalo  weighing  a 
thousand  pounds.  Dr.  Richardson  informs  us 
that  a party  of  voyagers,  who  had  been  occu- 
pied all  day  in  tracking  a canoe  up  the  Saskat- 
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cliewan,  were  seated  around  a fire,  enjoying  tlie 
repose  of  tlie  evening  twilight,  and  partly 
occupied  in  the  agreeable  task  of  preparing 
then’  supper.  Suddenly  a huge  grizzly  bear 
sprung  over  the  eanoe,  which  they  had  lifted 
beliind  them,  and  seizing  one  of  the  party  by 
the  shoulder,  carried  him  off.  The  remainder 
were  scattered  in  terror,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  a Metif,  named  Bornasso,  who,  grasping  his 
CTun,  followed  the  bear,  whom  he  saw  delibe- 
rately  retreating  with  his  unfortunate  com- 
panion in  his  mouth.  He  called  after  him  that 
he  was  afraid  to  fire,  lest  he  should  hit  him 
instead  of  the  bear,  but  he  was  answered  to 
fii'e  instantly,  for  the  monster  was  squeezing 
him  to  death.  On  this  he  took  steady  aim, 
and  lodged  his  ball  in  the  body  of  the  brute, 
which  immediately  dropped  its  original  prey, 
and  turned  round  to  avenge  itself  upon  the 
brave  Bourasso.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
making  his  escape ; and  the  bear,  probably 
feeling  itself  wounded,  disappeared  in  a neigh- 
bouring thicket.  The  rescued  man  eventually 
recovered. 

The  pole-cat,  and  other  animals  nearly  allied 
to  it,  endeavour  to  chive  off  an  aggressor  by  the 
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discharge  of  a foetid  liquor : the  fox,  when  pur- 
sued, will  also  resort  to  apian  somewhat  similar. 
The  hedgehog  is  not  only  covered  with  spines 
for  its  protection,  hut,  by  a j)oculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  it  can  roll 
itself  up  into  a ball,  and  in  that  state  bid  de- 
fiance to  most  of  its  antagonists.  The  hamster, 
a little  creature  belonging  to  the  order  of  the 
“ gnawing  animals,!’  is  a fierce,  resentful,  and 
pugnacious  animal : it  has  been  known  to  spring 
upon  the  muzzle  of  a horse,  and  hold  on  until 
it  was  killed.  When  preparing  for  an  attack, 
it  empties  its  cheek  pouches  of  the  food  it  had 
stored  up,  and  then  so  inflates  them  with  air 
that  the  head  and  neck  seem  larger  than  the 
whole  body,  and  making  a sudden  sjiring,  it 
seizes  on  its  adversary,  and  holds  on  with  the 
most  pertinacious  obstinacy : it  will  even  spite- 
fully grasp  and  maintain  its  hold  of  a piece  of  hot 
ii'on.  The  porcupine  is  furnished  with  a number 
of  sharp-pointed  spines,  which  are  no  doubt  of 
some  use  to  the  creature  as  weapons  of  offence, 
but  many  fabulous  attributes  were  added  to  its 
history:  it  was  said  to  possess  the  power  of  dart- 
ing its  quills  at  pleasure,  with  great  force  and 
to  a considerable  distance;  and  an  ancient  writer 
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observed  it  was  at  once  tbe  quiver,  the  arrow, 
and  the  bow. 

Some  of  the  animals  nearly  allied  to  the 
ant-eaters  have  a protective  armour,  formed  of 
hard  bony  scales ; the  pangolin,  for  instance ; 
and  another  tribe  of  animals,  that  live  in  bur- 
rows, in  South  America,  the  armadillos,  aie  also 
protected  by  a somewhat  similar  covering. 

The  elephant,  although  a clumsy-looldng 
Creature,  is  not  only  provided  with  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons,  in  its  proboscis,  tusks, 
and  ponderous  limbs,  by  the  mere  weight  of 
wliich  it  is  able  to  trample  an  enemy  to  death, 
but  it  is  also  sufficiently  quick  of  foot  to  pursue 
a flying  foe,  or  escape  from  pressing  danger. 
The  rhinoceros  has  a hide  so  tliick  as  to  be 
bullet-proof;  and  its  central  horn  is  a most 
formidable  offensive  weapon. 

The  principal  weapons  of  the  horse  are  its 
hoofs,  and  it  well  knows  how  to  make  use  of 
these  when  attacked  by  wild  animals.  Although 
many  of  the  stag  and  antelope  tribes  find  their 
greatest  safety  in  flight,  the  larger  species  are 
not  badly  provided  with  weapons  of  offence  and 
defence  in  their  branched  and  bony  horns.  The 
elk,  or  moose  deer,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
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of  the  tribe,  is  naturally  a very  shy  and  inoffen- 
sive animal,  but  when  provoked,  by  whatever 
cause  it  may  be,  its  strength  renders  it  almost 
irresistible,  and  it  will  kill  the  largest  dog  or 
the  fiercest  wolf  in  a moment,  by  a single  blow 
of  its  forefoot.  The  antelopes  and  smaller 
species  of  these  tribes  find  their  principal 
safety  in  flight.  The  ox  depends  cliiefly  upon 
its  horns,  when  attacking  or  attacked. 

If  we  review  the  facts  that  have  been  briefly 
stated,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
in  providing  for  all  his  creation,  must  be  mani- 
fest. Each  creature  has  had  those  peculiar 
faculties  bestowed  upon  it  that  are  necessary  for 
its  existence ; other  faculties,  that  are  bestowed 
on  other  creatures,  are  withheld  from  an  in- 
dividual, not  because  the  Creator  was  spare 
of  his  gifts,  but  because  the  bestowal  of  such  a 
property  would  not  only  have  been  useless,  but 
cumbersome.  Of  what  avail  would  wings  have 
been  to  a reptile,  whose  means  of  existence  is 
only  to  be  found  in  running  waters,  stagnant 
pools,  or  marshy  land?  Would  not  the  cuirass 
of  the  tortoise  be  worse  than  an  useless  gift  to  a 
bird,  or  the  tough  hide  of  the  rliinoceros  a fatal 
clog  upon  the  movements  of  the  active  monkey? 
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We  are  apt  at  times  to  declare  tlie  forms  and 
attributes  of  many  animals  repulsive  and  mon- 
strous; but  if  we  examine  into  the  cause  of 
the  singularity,  we  shall  be  sure  to  discover  the 
variation  was  made  for  some  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason,  and  that  every  instinct,  and  every 
attribute,  of  every  animal,  was  bestowed  upon 
it  for  the  wisest  purposes,  whenever  our  under- 
standing is  sufficiently  clear  to  trace  the  object 
of  the  Deity. 


THE  IMPARTIAL  BOUNTY  OF  THE  CREATOR. 

The  Power  that  formed  the  jocund  earth, 

When  order  out  of  chaos  sprung, 

And  Natiu'e  smiled  upon  the  birth 
Of  her  offspring  fair  and  young ; 

That  Power  which  raised  the  cope  of  heaven. 
Guiding  the  planets  in  their  course. 

Hath  unto  all  its  creatures  given 
Needful  Instinct,  form,  and  force. 

For  not  the  lion  in  his  strength. 

The  eagle  in  her  daring  flight ; 

The  monster  shark,  outstretched  at  length. 

The  python  that  abhors  the  light; 

Not  man  himself,  in  that  proud  hour 
When  first  in  Eden’s  groves  he  trod. 

Though  blessed  with  reason,  speech,  and  power. 
And  in  the  image  of  his  God ; 
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Though  decked  in  all  his  pomp  and  pride, 
Heavenward  his  look,  erect  his  form ; 
Had  more  his  earthly  wants  supplied 
Thivn  yonder  poor  and  grovelling  worm. 

Then  let  us  praise  that  God  on  high, 

AVho,  from  His  bright  and  starry  throne. 
Looks  down  with  kind  impartial  eye 
On  all  who  live  this  earth  upon. 


OPIUM  6MOEBR9* 


CHINA  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 


The  history  of  the  Chinese  nation,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  were  until 
of  late  years  but  little  known  to  Europeans.-  Hi; 
Tills  may  he  accounted  for,  first,  by  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  country,  placed  as  it  were  at 
the  extremity  of  Asia,  and  surrounded  on  the 
land  side  by  long  chains  of  lofty  mountains, 
while  the  nearest  land  from  its  coasts  is  the 
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continent  of  America,  at  a distance  of  more  than 
5000  miles ; and,  secondly,  by  the  system  of 
its  government,  the  object  ofwliich  is  to  avoid 
all  communication  with  other  nations.  On  that 
account  there  was  until  lately  hut  one  port  in 
the  empire  at  which  foreigners  covdd  trade — 
Canton,  and  one  town  on  its  northern  frontier, 
where  its  commercial  transactions  with  Russia 
are  carried  on. 

The  Chinese  are  a very  ancient  nation ; but 
their  early  history,  as  related  by  themselves,  is 
filled  with  fabulous  tales.  Between  500  and 
600  years  before  the  birth  of  oiu*  Saviom*, 
however,  their  history  becomes  more  intelli- 
gible ; when  their  great  historian  and  lawgiver, 
Confucius,  was  born. 

This  great  man,  to  whom  all  the  laws  of  the 
empire  are  attributed,  lived  at  a time  when 
the  whole  of  the  country  was  divided  into 
small  states,  of  one  of  which  his  father  was 
prime  minister.  Confucius,  perceiving  the 
sadly  demoralized  state  of  the  people,  devoted 
all  his  time  to  the  correction  of  then-  manners. 
He  wrote  books  filled  with  good  maxims,  and, 
journeying  through  the  country,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  instruction  of  all  ranks,  and  to  the 
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propagation  of  his  precepts  of  virtue  and  social 
order.  The  rules  for  the  social  conduct  of 
mankind  laid  domi  by  Confucius  are  excellent 
in  their  nature,  one  grand  feature  being  filial 


SWTaANCE  GATE  TO  THE  TEMPLE  OF  CONFUCiaS.  * 

duty ; and  as  the  emperor  is  looked  up  to 
as  the  father  of  the  nation,  every  individual 
is  supposed  to  owe  to  him  the  same  duty  he 
does  to  his  natural  parent.  This  principle  was 
carried,  however,  to  great  extremes  by  the 
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philosopher,  and  to  still  greater  by  his  suc- 
cessors, who,  treasuring  up  his  maxims,  forgot 
to  follow  his  unpretending  humility  and  mo- 
desty : and  at  the  present  day  the  Confacians 
are  among  the  proudest  and  haughtiest  of  the 
land. 

After  he  had  concluded  his  travelling  he 
returned  to  his  native  kingdom,  where  dis- 
ciples flocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  He  died 
in  his  seventy-third  year.  Although  Confucius 
left  behind  him  but  a single  descendant,  the 
succession  has  continued  up  to  the  present  day : 
the  total  number  of  male  descendants,  a few 
years  back,  being  11,000.  Various  honoiu's 
and  privileges  are  attached  to  all  the  race : the 
heads  of  the  families  ai'e  ranked  as  nobles ; and 
in  every  town,  down  to  those  of  the  tlrird  order, 
there  is  a temple  dedicated  to  the  plulosopher, 
where  all  his  discixfles  attend  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death  to  do  honour  to  his  memory. 

The  early  portion  of  the  history  of  China 
is  flUed  with  accounts  of  the  incursions  of  the 
northern  Tartars,  who,  between  the  years  420 
and  479,  had  established  themselves,  and  formed 
kingdoms,  in  the  northern  and  western  jjaits 
of  the  country.  For  many  years  after  that  time 
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the  country  was  desolated  by  civil  and  foreign 
wars,  and  overrun  by  bordes  of  barbarians.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1206,  the  emperor  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  celebrated  Gengbis-bban,  the 
leader  of  the  Mongul  Tartars.  With  bis 
assistance  the  country  was  reduced  to  a state 
of  quiet;  but,  having  effected  tliis  task,  the 
Monguls  refused  to  retire,  and  took  possession 
of  a great  portion  of  the  empire,  imtil,  in  1260, 
the  Chinese  rule  was  abolished,  and  a Tartar 
dynasty  established,  under  Kublai-kban. 

For  the  term  of  108  years  the  Tartar  princes 
remained  on  the  tlmone,  until,  in  1368,  a 
Chinese  prince  again  became  possessed  of  the 
supreme  authority,  and  the  country  was  once 
more  ruled  by  native  princes  for  276  years ; 
when,  in  1644,  the  Mantcboo  Tartars  overtbreAv 
the  government/  and  have  remained  on  the 
throne  until  the  present  day,  All  the  high 
offices  of  state  are  filled  by  Tartars ; and  a 
great  portion  of  the  army  and  its  officers  are 
also  of  the  same  race. 

Although  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  on 
which  the  laws  of  the  empire  are  founded, 
inculcate  mercy  and  moderation,  the  admuiis- 
tration  of  justice  in  Cliina  is  accompanied  by 
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criiTiiiial  to  a post,  tears  tlie  slciii  ofF  over  Iris 
head,  and  pulling  it  over  liis  eyes,  he  mangles 
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great  severities.  The  most  severe  punishment 
is  that  in  the  case  of  treason  or  murdering  a 
parent  j this  is  called  Ling-chy , a lingering, 
disgraceful  death,  in  which  different  portions 
of  the  body  are  cut  off  piecemeal,  until  the 
miserable  victim  dies  from  exhaustion.  This 
horrible  punishment  is  called  cutting  into 
10,000  pieces.”  The  executioner  fastens  the 
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all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  cuts  the  Ihnhs  off 
piecemeal.  The  head  of  the  traitor  is  after- 
wards  exposed  to  the  multitude,  and  carried 
through  whole  districts,  with  a description  of 
the  crhne  for  which  the  malefactor  suffered. 
At  these  dreadful  scenes  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  Tartar  emperor  was  frequently  present* 
There  are  two  other  descriptions  of  capital 
punishment — by  stranglmg  the  culprit,  and  by 
decapitating  him. 

Among  the  minor  punishments,  one  of  the 
most  degrading  is  the  Kea,  or  Cangue,  which 
has  been  called  the  “ wooden  collar being  a 
species  of  walking  pillory,  in  which  the  pri- 
soner is  paraded,  with  his  offence  inscribed 
upon  it.  It  is  sometimes  worn  for  a month 
together ; and,  as  the  hand  cannot  he  put  to 
the  mouth,  the  wem’er  is  obliged  to  be  fed  by 
others.  But  the  chief  instrmnent  of  punish- 
ment is  the  bamboo ; applied,  in  graver  bases, 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Wlien  this  punishment 
is  inflicted,  a small  hollow'  cylinder  is  placed 
before  the  judge,  full  of  tallies,  or  slips  of  wood ; 
and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  he 
takes  out  a certain  number,  and  throws  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  court.  These  are  takei^ 
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up  by  tbe  attendants,  and  five  blows,  nominally, 
but  in  reality  only  foui',  are  inflicted  for  each : 
this  mitigation  goes  to  the  emperor’s  credit, 
being  called  imperial  favoiu and  it  is  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Chinese  maxim,  that 
in  enacting  laws,  rigour  is  necessary ; in  exe- 
cuting them,  mercy. 


VIEW  IN  PEKIN. 

The  most  striking  features  in  all  Cliinese 
cities  are  nearly  the  same ; the  same  lowness 
of  the  houses,  and  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
which  are  usually  paved  Avith  flag-stones,  and 
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calculated  only  for  tlie  passage  of  people  on  foot, 
or  of  those  who  are  carried  in  sedan-chaii-s.  The 
way  is  sometimes  crossed  by  triple  gateways, 
of  ornamental  structure,,  which  have  been  im- 
properly styled  ^Hriumphal  arches,”  but  which 
are  square,  and  appear  to  have  been  usually 
erected  to  the  memory  of  individuals  celebrated 
for  their  talents  or  virtues. 

When  the  Earl  of  Macartney  visited  Pekin, 
as  ambassador  to  Chma,  he  passed  thi'ough  part 
of  the  city.  On  tliis  occasion,  among  the  spec- 
tators some  women  were  observed  ; the  greater 
number  were  said  to  be  natives  of  Tartary,  or 
of  Tartar  race.  Their  feet  were  not  cramped, 
like  those  of  the  Chinese ; and  their  shoes,  with 
broad  toes,  and  soles  above  an  inch  in  thickness, 
were  as  clumsy  as  those  of  the  original  Chinese 
ladies  were  diminutive.  A few  of  the  former 
were  well  dressed,  with  delicate  features,  and 
their  complexions  heightened  by  the  aid  of  art. 
A thick  patch  of  vermilion  on  the  middle  of  the 
lower  lip  seemed  to  be  a favourite  mode  of  using 
paint.  Some  of  them  were  sitting  in  covered 
carriages,  of  which,  as  well  as  of"  horses,  there 
are  several  to  be  found  for  hire  in  various  parts 
of  the  town.  A few  of  the  Tartar  ladies  were 
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on  horseback,  and  rode  astride,  like  men;  trades- 
men, witli  tbeir  tools,  searching  for  employment, 
and  pedlars  offering  then’  wares  for  sale,  were 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  Several  of  the  streets 
were  nai'row,  and  at  the  entrance  of  them  gates 
were  erected, near  wliich  guards  were  stationed, 
to  quell,  it  was  said,  any  occasional  distmhance 
in  the  neighbourhood.  These  gates  are  shut  at 
night,  and  opened  only  in  cases  of  necessity. 
The  train  of  the  embassy  crossed  a street  which 
extended  north  and  south  the  whole  length  of 
the  Tartar  city,  almost  four  miles,  being  inter- 
rupted only  by  several  pailoos,” — the  arches  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

The  chief  staple  productions  of  China  are 
tea,  silk,  and  rice.  The  silkworm  is  reared  to 
so  great  an  extent,  and  silk  is  consequently  pro- 
duced in  such  great  abundance,  that  even  the 
common  people  are  clothed  in  silken  dresses ; 
and  this  was  the  case  long  before  silk  was  known 
to  Europeans.  When  this  beautiful  product 
was  introduced  to  the  liomans,  it  was  so  rare 
and  costly,  that  a pound  of  silk  was  sold  for  ten 
ounces  of  gold,  and  only  the  richest  Roman 
ladies  could  afford  to  wear  it.  China,  obseives 
Mr.  Gutzlaff,  ‘'has  been  celebrated  ficom  the  most 


£i-om  lienee  spread  into  otlrer  parts  of  tlie 
world.  The  Shoo-king  (a  work  written  by 
Confucius)  mentions  the  silkworm,  and  pomts 
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ancient  times  for  its  silk : and  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  worms  are  here  indigenous,  and  have 
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out  the  duty  of  the  empress  to  rear  it,  in  order 
to  weave  silken  stuffs  for  her  husband,  and  to 
give  to  the  nation  an  example  of  a thrifty 
housewife.  Whatever  regards  the  rearing  and 
treatment  of  this  insect  is  original:  though 
othei  nations  may  have  adopted  the  same  mode, 
the  Chinese  caiiy  it  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
As  the  population  is  so  veiy  great,  and  labour 
in  consequence  cheap,  they  handle  it  with  the 
gieatest  care,  and  spare  no  trouble  to  increase 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  weh.” 

“ -Ihe  apartments  in  wliich  the  silkworm  moths 
are  kept  are  built  on  a dry,  rising  ground,  with 
paper  lattices,  so  as  to  exclude  or  admit  the 
light  according  to  cncumstances.  The  rooms 
are  either  heated  by  warming-pans,  which  are 
carried  up  and  down,  or  by  stoves  warmed  to  a 
certain  degree,  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive. 
Even  the  glai-e  of  the  fire,  they  say,  hurts  the 
delicate  worms,  and  much  care,  therefore,  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  flame  down.  The  eggs 
are  laid  on  paper, ' which  is  shortly  afterwards 
rolled  up  with  the  eggs  inside.  These  are  after- 
wards dqiped  into  cold  water  for  two  days,  and 
the  paper  is  then  rolled  tighter,  and  exposed 
occasionally  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  As  soon  as 
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the  imilberry-tree  shoots  forth  its  leaves,  the  eggs 
are  hatched,  hy  carefully  hriiiging  them  into  the 
open  air,  so  that  the  sun  may  warm  them,  or 
putting  them  into  a moderately  heated  apart- 
ment. After  a short  time  the  worms  make 
their  appearance,  being  about  the  size  of  ants. 
Scarcely  have  they  seen  the  light,  when  they 
hegm  to  eat  the  mulberry  leaves  most  vora- 
ciously, and  change  their  size  and  shape  lapidly. 
If,  however,  the  greatest  care  he  not  bestowed 
on  them  they  soon  die,  or  become  entii'ely  use- 
less. Within  tiventy-three  or  twenty-four  days 
they  come  to  maturity ; the  caterpillar  gradually 
declines  taking  food,  and  begins  to  weave.  The 
cocoon  is  thus  spun  round  it,  by  itself,  within 
seven  days ; and  in  seven  days  more  the  silk- 
worm moth  escapes  from  its  self-made  tomh^ 
But  man  anticipates  this  change  ; the  cacoons, 
before  they  are  bored  hy  the  moth,  are  thrown 
into  warm  water,  and  wound  olf  by  a veiy  easy 
process,  while  a very  few  are  left  to  conti- 
nue the  species.  The  Cliinese  females,  who  live 
in  the  silk  countries,  are  necessarily  very 
clever  in  the  treatment  of  the  insect,  and  excel, 
perhaps,  every  other  nation  in  this  art.” 

The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  the  stage,  such 
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as  It  IS,  althougli  the  government  discounte- 
nances it,  theoretically,  on  account  of  its  im- 
moral tendency.  Notwithstanding  this  prohi- 
bition, theatres  are  aUowed  to  be  erected  in  any 


CHINESE  THEATRE. 

part  of  the  town  where  the  inhabitants  feel 
mclined  to  subscribe  a sum  of  money  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  in  general  built  in  the  open 
ail',  like  that  shown  in  the  engraving.  We  may 
have  some  notion  of  the  great  extent  of  their 
theatrical  literature,  by  learning  that,  in  the 
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very  limited  collection  of  Cliinese  books  in  the 
library  of  tlie  East  Indi^f  Company,  tliere  are 
no  less  than  two  hundred  volumes  of  plays 
The  prmcipal  public  occasions  for  the  perform- 
ance of  plays  aie  certain  annual  festivals,  of,  as 
they  are  called,  a religious  nature,  when  tem- 
porary theatres,  constructed,  with  sm’prising 
facility,  of  bamboos  and  mats,  are  erected  in 
fi-ont  of  their  temples,  or  in  open  spaces  in  their 
towns,  the  spectacle  being  continued  for  seveial 
days  in  succession.  The  players  consist  of 
strolling  bands;  those  from  Nankin  are  in  the 
highest  repute,  and  are  consequently  best  paid. 
No  women  are  allowed  on.  the  stage,  the  female 
characters  being  generally  supported  by  boys. 
This  also  was  the  case  in  England  until  the  year 
1660,  when  Mrs.  Betterton  fii'st  appeared  as 
Ophelia,  and  Juliet. 

On  grand  occasions  the  expenses  of  these 
theatrical  performances,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call 
them,  sing-songs,  are  paid  by  the  mandarins  and 
the  rich  citizens,  the  cost  varying  from  2,000  to 
6,000  dollars  for  each  performance.  The  stagei 
like  that  of  the  early  Greek  theatre,  is  without 
scenery,  and  the  odd  expedients  they  are  some- 
times driven  to,  for  want  of  this  necessary 
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aiipendage  to  the  modern  stage,  are  not  many 
degrees  above  Nick  Bottom’s  bush  of  thorns 
and  a lantern,  to  disfigure  or  to  represent  the 
person  of  Moonshine or,  the  man  with  some 
plaster,  or  some  loam,  or  some  rough-cast  about 
him,  to  signify  Wall,”  in  Shakspeare’s  Midsum- 
mer Night’s  Dream.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
general  is  ordered  upon  an  expedition  into  a 
distant  province;  he  brandishes  a whip,  or  takes 
in  his  hand  the  reins  of  a bridle,  and  striding 
thi'ee  or  four  times  round  the  stage,  in  the  midst 
of  a tremendous  crash  of  gongs,  drums,  and 
trumpets,  he  stops  short,  and  tells  the  audience 
where  he  has  arrived. 

Before,  however,  we  smile  at  the  Chinese 
stage  arrangements  of  1846,  we  may  as  well 
read  what  Sir  Philip  Sydney  relates  of  the 
English  stage  in  1583.  '‘Now,”  he  observes, 

“you  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather 
flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to 
be  a garden.  By  and  by  we  have  news  of  a 
shipwreck,  in  the  same  place ; then  we  are  to' 
blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a rock.  Upon  the 
back  of  that  comes  out  a hideous  monster,  with 
fii-e  and  smoke ; and  then  the  miserable  be- 
holders are  bound  to  take  it  for  a cave ; wliile. 
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in  the  mean  time,  two  armies  fly  in,  represented 
by  four  swords  and  bucklers ; and  then  what 
hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a pitched 
field?” 

The  subjects  of  the  Chinese  drama  are- 
various,  according  to  the  audience  before  which ^ 
the  actors  are  to  perform.  The  "'company” 
ofier  a list  of  the  plays  they  can  perform  to 
the  principal  person  before  whom  they  are  to 
appear,  and  he  selects  that  which  pleases  him 
best.  Although  the  Chinese  theatre  is  rmpro- 
vided  with  scenery,  the  di'esses  of  the  actors 
are  extremely  splendid  and  appropriate ; the 
plots  of  their  .plays  are  also  far  foom  being 
badly  arranged : one  of  them  bears  a singular 
resemblance  to  the  " judgment  of  Solomon,”  in 
the  Scriptiu’es : it  is  called  " The  Chcle  of 
Chalk.”  Two  women  clahn  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  same  child,  before  a judge,  who,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  truth,  orders  a chalk  ring  to  be 
di’awn  on  the  floor  of  the  court,  and  the  con- 
tested child  placed  in  the  middle  of  it.  He 
then  declares  that  the  child  shall  belong  to 
whichever  of  the  women  may  succeed  against 
the  other  in  pulling  it  out  of  the  circle.  The 
feigned  mother,  having  no  compunction  for  the 
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infant,  gets  tlie  better  of  the  real  one,  wbo, 
from  lier  maternal  tenderness  for  the  child,  is 
afraid  of  exerting  her  whole  strength,  and  the 
sagacious  judge  gives  the  cause  in  favour  of 
the  right  claimant.  The  Chinese  are  so  fond 
of  theatrical  amusements,  that  they  will  remain 
for  a whole  night,  without  weariness,  gazing  at 
the  stage,  and  occasionally  uttering,  uncon- 
sciously, their  applause  or  disapprobation. 

Although  the  Chinese  are,  from  circum- 
stances, an  industrious  race,  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  relaxation  from  labour,  as  their  fond- 
ness of  the  theatre  proves ; but  they  have 
other  pleasures  to  which  they  are  adcbcted,  of  a 
much  more  mischievous  and  degrading  nature, 
the  chief  of  them  being  the  smoking  of  opium. 
The  sailors  and  lower  orders  of  the  Chinese, 
particularly  in  the  maritime  districts,  are  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  this  noxious  cfrug  ; but 
the  practice  of  this  horrible  vice  is  carried  to 
■greater  excess  by  many  of  the  richer  classes. 
The  effect  intended  to  be  produced  is  a species 
of  delirium,  diu’ing  which  the  most  pleasing 
visions  flit 'before  the  opium-smoker’s  frtncy  j 
but,  to  produce  this  effect,  he  is  obliged  to  in- 
crease the  dose  every  succeeding  day,  until  at 
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length  the  drug  is  no  longer  able  to  produce 
the  intended  effect;  and  then  the  punislunent 
of  the  opiuin-sinoker  commences;  his  pleasing 
ch'eams  are  changed  into  horrible  visions,  his 
appetite  fails,  and  liis  body  becomes  emaciated. 

The  Chinese,  when  he  smokes  opium,  lies  upon 
a couch,  with  his  head  elevated,  and  smokes  from 
a long  pipe,  into  the  bowl  of  which  some  of  the 
di’ug  has  been  placed,  well  soaked  and  prepared 
for  the  purj)ose  : he  takes  only  one  whiff,  and 
retains  the  smoke  for  a time  ; then,  with  a skill 
of  which  he  is  proud,  he  suffers  the  smoke  to 
escape  from  his  nostrils,  ears,  and  eyes.  The 
Chinese  opium-smoker,  on  whose  countenance 
the  love  of  opium  is  written,  becomes  decrepit 
in  early  life  : his  skin  apjiears  like  parchment ; 
and,  if  hut  twenty-five  years  old,  he  looks  twice 
that  age.  “ A confii-med  opium-smoker,”  it  is 
said,  “ is  totally  unable  to  live  without  it ; he 
cannot  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  means  to 
relinquish  it ; his  face  becomes  as  sharp  as  a 
sparrow’s,  and  his  head  is  sunk  between  his 
shoulders ; the  poison  falls  into  his  innermost 
vitals,  physic  cannot  ciu'e  him,  and  repentance 
comes  too  late.” 

Such  is  the  picture  given,  by  a Chinese 
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autliority,  of  a confirmed  opium-smoker  : the 
severest  punishments  have  heen  imposed  on  all 
those  who  deal  in  the  drug  or  consume  it,  and 
yet  the  habit  has  not  heen  checked  ; andm  large 
sea-port  towns,  such  as  Canton,  public  rooms  for 
smoking  opium  are  ojien  to  all  comers. 


CAT  DEALER. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  imagine  that  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  feline  race,  the  tor- 
toise-shell and  tabby  cats  in  the  dealer’s  basket 
in  the  print,  are  purchased  as  mousers ; far  from 
it ; the  careful  Chinaman  is  too  fond  of  mice 
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himself,  and  he  is  about  to  become  possessed  of 
grhnalkin  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a dainty 
mess  from  the  carcass  of  the  poor  cat. 

Although  the  Chinese  do  not  consume  one- 
fifth  pai’t  so  much  animal  food  as  Europeans, 
they  are  not,  on  that  account,  a wlrit  more  de- 
licate in  its  selection.  Unlike  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Mahommedans,  their  favourite  meat  is 
pm-k;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  people  on  earth 
so  fond  of  it.  Pigs  are  fed  with  great  care, 
and  live  in  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes, 
partaking  almost  of  the  same  food  as  them- 
selves. There  is  little  beef  consumed;  and 
the  government  forbids  the  killing  of  cows. 
“ Mutton  of  excellent  quality  is  very  common 
in  the  north,”  says  Mr.  Gutzlaff;  ‘"they  also 
breed  goats  for  their  flesh,  but  they  are  of  an 
inferior  description.  Venison  is  rare,  and  is 
imported  from  foreign  parts.  The  stomach  of 
the  Chinese  does  not  refuse  dogs,  cats,  and 
horseflesh.”  The  author  himself  was  once  present 
at  a repast,  where  an  ass’s  head  constituted  the 
principal  dainty. 

The  poor  refuse  nothing  ; they  eat  rats,  mice, 
and  every  kind  of  vermin,  without  the  least 
repugnance.  To  eat  every  thing  which  possibly 
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can  give  noiu’isliment,  is  tlie  comprehensive 
princiihe  on  wliich  Cliinese  diet  is  regulated. 
They  rear  great  quantities  of  ducks,  and  various 
species  of  fowls ; but  the  common  people  kill 
them  only  on  festivals,  in  order  to  sacrifice 
them  to  their  idols.  The  poorer  classes  are 
satisfied  with  theh  entrails  and  bones. 

The  Chinese  take  a vast  number  of  fish  from 
the  sea,  the  lake,  or  the  river ; and  a small 
quantity  of  this  diet,  with  as  much  rice  as  they 
can  obtain,  is  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 
orders.  On  the  other*  hand,  the  richer  classes 
are  extravagant  in  the  highest  degree  in  the 
gratification  of  their  appetites ; one  of  their 
most  favourite  and  exjrensive  dishes  is  the  well- 
known  edible  bird’s-nest,  builC  by  a species 
of  swallow.  The  best  kind  is  excessively  dear, 
and  a gourmand  can,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
devour  at  one  breakfast  as  much  as  might 
support  at  least  four  people  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  the  gelatinous  natui’e  of  these  nests 
that  causes  them  to  be  such  a favourite  dish ; 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  sharks’  fins,  fish- 
maws,  cows’  sinews,  and  the  points  of  stags’ 
antlers,  with  a variety  of  similar  articles,  are 
considered  very  great  dainties.  They  ai'e  boiled 
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down  to  a j oily,  witliout  nmcli  seasonmg  being 
used,  and  thus  eaten.  Even  buffalo-hides 
undergo  the  same  operation. 

The  strangest  and  most  mexplicable  of  the 
Chinese  customs  is  that  of  compressing  the  feet 
of  every  female  whose  family  has  the  least  pre- 
tension to  gentility.  If  the  feet  of  a Chinese 
lady  were  allowed  to  grow  as  nature  designed 
they  should,  she  would  be  despised  by  aU  her 
acquaintance.  To  succeed  in  this  unnatural 
task  of  cramping  the  efforts  of  nature,  the  in- 
fant’s feet  are  tightly  compressed  with  bandages, 
the  toes  being  bent  under  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
all  but  the  great  toe,  which  is  allowed  to  grow 
to  its  natural  size  : the  consequence  of  this  is,  a 
Chinese  lady  hobbles  most  sadly  in  her  gait. 
The  Tartar  ladies,  although  of  the  highest  rank, 
have  been  wise  enough  not  to  follow  tliis  ridi- 
culous fashion,  but  content  themselves  with 
leaving  their  limbs  as  nature  formed  them. 


. CniNtC$B  RllOE 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

1 am  a wood  engraver  good ; 

And  all  designs  on  blocks  of  wood, 

I with  my  graver  cut  so  neat, 

That,  when  they’re  printed  on  a sheet 
Of  paper  white,  you  plainly  view 
The  very  forms  the  artist  drew ; 

His  drawing,  whether  coarse  or  fine. 

Is  truly  copied,  line  for  line. 

The  art  of  engraving  designs  of  figures  and 
oilier  objects  upon  wood,  and  of  multiplying 
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sucli  representations  by  means  of  impressions 
taken  from  them  on  paper,  appears  to  have  been 
of  mucb  greater  antiquity  than  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  copper  for  the  same  purpose.  ^ We 
have,  however,  no  certain  means  of  determining 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  art  of  wood 
engraving,  nor  the  age  in  which  it  was  first 
practised.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in 
mu-  conjecture  if  we  attribute  it  to  the  Chinese. 
And  it  is  not  impossible  that  certain  Chinese 
engraved  wooden  blocks  may  have  found  theii 
way  into  the  Venetian  market;  for,  when 
Venice  was  in  the  height  of  her  power,  all 
the  commerce  of  the  East  was  in  her  hands  ; the 
art  might  then  have  been  practised  in  Italy, 
and  thence  found  its  way  into  Germany. 

But,  before  we  proceed  farther,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  give  our  readers  a clear  idea  of  the 
difference  between  engraving  on  wood  and  on  a 
copper  plate.  In  copperplate  engraving,  every 
line  which  it  is  intended  to  transfer  to  the 
paper  when  it  is  printed  is  cut  into  the  flat 
surface  of  a piece  of  copper ; it  is  then  filled 
with  printing  ink,  and  the  surface  of  the  copper 
being  wiped  clean,  a piece  of  damp  paper  is  laid 
upon  the  plate,  and,  being  covered  with  closely 
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woven  woollen  eloth,  the  whole  three,  plate, 
paper  and  cloth,  are  passed  between  two  rollers, 
and  when  the  paper  is  hfted  off  the  plate,  the 
ink  is  found  adhering  to  it,  and  forms  an  im- 
pression called  a copperplate  print.  In  the 
case  of  a wood  engraving,  the  lines  of  the  en- 
graving are  first  drawn  upon  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  a piece  of  hard  wood,  and  a very  fine 
line  having  been  cut  with  the  graver  along 
each  side  of  the  black  lines,  all  the  intermediate 
spaces  are  scooped  out  with  variously  shaped 
tools ; the  consequence  is,  that  the  black  lines 
are  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  wood;  and  if  they  are  covered  with 
printing  ink,  by  means  of  a dabber,  a roUer, 
or  otherwise,  a piece  of  paper  laid  upon  the 
sui'face  of  the  block,  and  rubbed,  or  pressed 
down  in  any  other  manner,  will  remove  the 
ink,  or  a portion  of  it,  from  the  black  lines, 
and  thus  we  shall  have  the  impression  of  a 
wood  engraving. 

As  the  Chinese  were  no  doubt  the  first  who 
practised  the  art  of  wood  engraving,  although, 
as  in  many  other  arts,  they  never  attained  any 
high  degree  of  excellence,  the  first  example  of 
wood  engraving  we  shall  give  is  copied  from  a 
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Chinese,  or  rather  J apanese,  Pictorial  Ency- 


clopfedia.” 


FOWLS. 


The  wood  engravings  of  the  Chinese,  as  we 
see  by  the  specimen,  are  extremely  simple  in 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  dra^wn  ; there  is 
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no  attempt  at  sliadow,  but  tlie  effect  is  produced 
by  simple  outline,  showing  the  contour  and 
different  portions  of  the  object  rejjresented,. 
and  by  the  opposition  of  solid  masses  of  black, 
where  the  coloui’s  are  dark,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  tail  of  the  bird  in  our  enffravinsr 

The  practice  of  wood  engraving  in  China  is 
as  follows  ; the  work  intended  to  be  printed  is' 
di'awn  by  a careful  draughtsman  upon  pieces  of 
thin  transparent  j^aper ; the  engraver  glues' 
each  of  these  drawn  sheets,  with  its  face  down- 
wai-ds,  upon  a smooth  tablet  of  pear  or  apple 
tree,  or  some  other  hard  wood,  and  then,  with 
gravers  and  other  instruments,  he  cuts  the  wood 
away  from  all  those  parts  upon  wliich  he  finds 
nothing  drawn,  thus  leaving  the  hnes  of  the 
drawing  ready  for  printing.  If  the  engraving 
forms  a part  of  a printed  work,  the  pages  of 
letters  are  also  cut  on  a block  of  wood  in  the 
same  manner,  and  as  many  impressions  as  are 
required  are  taken  of  each. 

The  mode  of  printing  from  these  blocks  is  as 
follows : the  block  to  be  prmted  must  be  placed 
level,  and  firmly  fixed ; the  man  must  have  two 
brushes,  one  of  them  of  a stiffer  kind  than  the 
other,  which  he  can  hold  in  his  hand,  and  use  at 
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either  end ; he  dips  it  into  the  inlc,  and  ^ rubs 
the  block  with  it,  taking  care  not  to  wet  it  too 
much,  or  to  leave  it  too  dry ; if  it  were  wetted 
too  much,  the  characters  would  be  sluined ; if 
too  little,  they  would  not  print.  When  the 
block  is  once  got  into  a proper  state,  he  can 
print  three  or  four  sheets  following  without 
dipping  his  brush  into  the  ink. 

The  second  brush  is  used  to  rub  over  the 
paper  with  a small  degree  of  pressure,  that  it 
may  take  the  unpression ; this  it  does  easily,  for 
being  soft  and  absorbent,  it  receives  the  ink  the 
instant  it  comes  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  the  brush  should  be  passed  over 
every  part  of  the  sheet,  with  a greater  or  smaller 
degree  of  pressure,  and  repeated  in  proportion 
as  the  printer  finds  there  is  more  or  less  ink 
upon  the  block : this  brush  is  soft,  and  of  an 
oblong  foi-m.  Such  is  the  practice  of  the 
Chinese,  but  the  impressions  are  necessarily 
very  irregular. 

At  an  age,  perhaps,  even  antecedent  to  the 
practice  of  printing  from  wood  in  China,  the 
Babylonians  and  Egyptians  prepared  wooden 
stamps,  with  which  they  impressed  certain  cha- 
racters upon  their  sun-diied  bricks,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  we  take  an  iinjiression  from  an  en- 
graved seal ; but  we  certainly  have  no  evidence 
that  they  printed  from  the  surface  of  these 
stamps,  although  such  an  employment  of  them 
was  not  only  practicable,  but  likely  to  suggest 
itself  to  any  ingenious  mind. 

Referring  to  a later  period,  and  considering 


A notary’s  device. 


the  state  of  tliis  art  in  Eurojie,  we  find  that 
wooden  blocks,  on  which  the  initials  or  mono- 
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grams,  (a  combination  of  tlie  initial  letters  of  a 
name,)  or  even,  at  times,  tlie  name  itself,  was 
engraved,  were  employed  by  notaries  and  others 
instead  of  signatures  to  deeds  or  otber  docu- 
ments. The  cut  on  the  opposite  page  is  that  of 
Johannes  Meynersen,  1435. 

Before,  also,  wood  engraving  was  resorted  to 
as  an  assistant  to  the  fine  arts,  it  was  practised 
in  the  manufacture  of  cards.  The  engravmg 


represents  a Brief  maker , literally  a card  painter ; 
it  is  copied  from  an  old  engraving.  Tliis  term 
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was  originally  applied  to  an  engraver  on  wood : 
the  figure  in  the  engraving  is  not,  however, 
engraving  on  wood  ; he  is  applying  the  different 
colours  to  the  cards,  by  means  of  a stencd ; that 
is,  a card  or  thin  jilate,  pierced  in  those  places 
where  the  colour  is  to  be  applied ; this  plate 
being  laid  over  the  paper,  the  colour  is  apphed 
by  means  of  a brush.  The  little  shallow  vessels 
on  the  top  of  the  large  box  in  front,  are  the 
saucers  containing  the  coloui’s. 

The  j)eriod  at  which  the  game  of  cards  was 
first  known  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  invented,  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  settled  ; some  ascribe  the  inven- 
tion to  the  Germans,  others  to  the  Italians.  It 
is  clearly  ascertained,  however,  that  they  were 
well  known  at  the  latter  end  of  the  foui’teenth 
century,  for  at  this  time  King  John  of  Castile 
issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  game  of  cards  ; 
and  in  1397,  the  Provost  of  Paris,  by  an  ordon- 
nance,  forbade  all  working  people  to  play  at 
tennis,  bowls,  dice,  cards,  or  nine-pins,  on  a 
working  day. 

As  to  wood  engraving  as  a work  of  fine  art, 
we  find  that  Germany  and  Italy  both  claim  the 
merit  of  its  discovery.  By  the  advocates  for 
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the  Italian  origin  of  the  art,  the  inventors  are 
said  to  have  been  a twin  brother  and  sister, 
childi-en  of  the  son  of  the  Count  di  Cunio,  and 
one  of  their  principal  works  is  noticed,  namely, 
a series  of  engravings  representing  the  actions 
of  Alexander  the  Great ; they  are  said  to  have 
been  executed  in  1284  and  1285.  No  copies, 
however,  have  been  handed  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  the  earliest  wood  engraving  in  exis- 
ence  bearing  a date  is  a print  of  St.  Christopher 
carrying  the  infant  J esus.  It  is  dated  1423  j 
but  whether  it  be  of  German  or  Italian  origin 


CAT  AND  MOUSK. 

appears  stiU  doubtful,  although  the  evidence 
appears  in  favour  of  Germany.  This  engraving 
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is  in  outline^  and  the  drawing  of  the  figure 
is  correct,  although  the  persjiective  of  the 
buildings  and  landscape  is  ludicrously  incor- 
rect. Many  impressions  of  single  woodcuts  of 
lather  a later  date  are  in  existence,  possessing 
various  degrees  of  merit.  The  foregouig  en- 
graving of  the  cat  and  mouse  is  a represen- 
tation, although  not  a very  favoui-able  one, 
of  the  style  of  engraving  at  about  this  period. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  wood  en- 
graving was  the  application  of  the  art  to  block 
books,  in  which  both  letters  and  pictorial  illus- 
trations were  engraved  upon  single  blocks  of 
wood,  one  for  each  page,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Chinese.  Books  of  this  description  were 
not  uncommon  before  the  moveable  types  were 
used  in  printing,  as  at  present.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  engravings  in  these  books  are  iu' 
outline,  but  after  a time,  a few  hues  were  intro- 
duced to  indicate  the  shadows.  The  subjects 
chosen  by  the  artists  in  these  works  were  chiefly 
Scriptural ; such,  for  instance,  as  the  Biblia  Pau- 
perum,  the  Poor  Man’s  Bible,  and  the  Speculum 
Humana  Salvationu,  the  Mu'ror  of  Human  Sal- 
vation, being  a kind  of  pictorial  history. 

The  cuts  in  the  works  of  this  age  were  not, . 
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however,  always  on  Scriptural  subjects;  the 
following  is  an  instance.  It  is  copied  from  a 


work  published  in  1491,  called  Hortus  Sani- 
tatis,  the  Garden  of  Health.  It  is  a kind  of 
natural  history,  explaining  the  uses  and  virtues 
of  herbs,  fowls,  quadrupeds,  minerals,  drugs. 
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and  sj)ices.  It  contains  many  curious  woodcuts. 
The  engraving  we  have  coj)ied  represents  an 
old  woman  going  to  market  with  her  basket  of 
eggs:  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a chapter 
treating  on  eggs.  In  this  engraving  a rather 
successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent 
shadow  by  means  of  lines ; they  are  very 
coarse,  hut  they  are  nevertheless  effective. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  art  of  printing  with  moveable  types  was 
invented ; and  from  that  time  the  assistance  of 
the  wood  engraver  became  more  in  request,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  engravings  to  illus- 
trate the  letter-press,  printed  in  the  newly 
invented  manner.  In  the  early  printed  works 
we  generally  find  the  initial  letter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  chapter  engraved  on  wood  m a 
highly  ornamental  style.  Most  of  these  works 
were  still  on  Scriptural  subjects.  One  of  them, 
entitled  the  Histories  of  Daniel,  Joseph, 
Judith,  and  Esther,”  introduces  the  subject  of 
the  hook  by  a few  verses  in  German,  which 
answer  the  purpose  of  a preface.  Translated 
into  English,  they  rim  thus : — 


With  heart’s  desire  each  man  doth  seek, 
That  he  were  wise,  and  learned,  eke : 
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But  books  and  teacher  he  doth  need, 

And  all  men  cannot  Latin  read. 

As  on  this  subject  oft  I thought, 

These  histories  four  I therefore  wote ! 

Of  Joseph,  Daniel,  Judith,  too. 

And  Esther,  eke,  mth  purpose  true ; 

These  four  did  God  mth  bliss  requite. 

As  he  doth  all  who  act  upright ; 

That  men  may  learn  their  lives  to  mend, 
Tlris  book  at  Bamberg  here  I end. 

In  the  same  city,  as  I’ve  hinted. 

It  w-as  by  Albert  Pfister  printed. 

In  the  year  of  grace,  I tell  you  true, 

A thousand,  four  hundred,  and  siity-two ; 
Soon  after  good  St.  Walburg’s  day. 

Who  well  may  aid  us  on  our  way. 

And  help  us  to  eternal  bHss ; 

God,  of  his  mercy,  grant  us  this.  Amen. 


The  number  of  cuts  in  this  work  is  sixty-one. 
From  this  and  similar  works  it  appears  that  our 


books,  &c.  are  any  thing  but  novelties.  For 
some  years  books  illustrated  with  wood  engrav- 
ings were  published  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
alone ; but,  in  1476,  a small  work  on  the  game  of 
chess  was  printed  in  England,  by  the  celebrated 
English  printer  Caxton.  In  the  mean  time  the 
art  rapidly  improved,  and  the  engraver  began 
to  introduce  shadow  to  a considerable  extent. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury another  step  was  made  in  the  progress  of 
wood  engraving, — chiaro-scuro  engraving  was 


modern  pictorial  histories,  pictorial 


L 
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invented.  Chiaro-scuros  are  executed  by  means 
of  two  or  more  blocks,  one  block  printing  the 
outlines,  as  heretofore,  and  the  other  applying 
different  shades  above  the  first  or  black  im- 
pression, so  as  to  produce  the  aj)pearance  of  a 
sepia  or  Indian-ink  drawing.  Tlois  again  has 
been  ^ re-invented,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
witliin  these  few  years. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  wood  engravers, 
or  designers  on  wood,  of  the  time  of  which  we 
are  widting,  was  Albert  Durer.  He  was  bom  in 
1471,  and  died  in  1528.  His  father  was  a gold- 
smith, and  his  son  was  taught  that  art,  but  he 
felt  an  inclination  to  become  a painter.  For 
•this  purpose  he  was  ajiprenticed  to  Michael 
Wolgemuth,  in  1494.  Shortly  after  he  had 
.served  his  apprenticeship,  he  married  a woman 
of  most  wretched  temper,  and  her  constant 
urging  him  to  incessant  exertion,  in  order  that 
she  might  obtain  money,  is  said  to  have  em- 
bittered the  life  of  the  artist,  and  eventually 
to  have  hastened  his  death.  Albert  Durer  was 
a painter,  as  well  as  an  engraver  on  wood. 
In  his  hands  the  art  of  wood  engraving  made 
extraordinary  progress,  and  his  dihgence  was 
equal  to  his  talent.  Many  of  his  wood  blocks 
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exist  at  tlie  present  day.  Albert  Uurer  s sub- 
jects, like  those  of  bis  predecessors,  are  cbiefly 
Scriptural,  altbougb  be  did  not  entirely  confine 
bimself  to  sucb  works.  Among  bis  larger  de- 
signs on  wood — engraved,  bo wever,  by  another 
jiancl— is  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Maximiban  I. 
emperor  of  Germany : it  consists  of  ninety-two 
separate  pieces,  wliicb,  when  joined  together, 
form  one  large  composition,  about  ten  feet  and 
a half  high,  by  nine  and  a half  wide,  exclusive 
of  the  margins.  In  the  Arch  of  Maximilian 
there  are  three  gates  or  entrances ; that  in  the 
centre  is  named  the  Gate  of  Honour  and  Power, 
that  in  the  left  the  Gate  of  Fame,  and  that  to 
the  right  the  Gate  of  Nobility,  Above  the 
middle  entrance  is  the  Grand  Tower,  and  the 
whole  design  is  covered  with  inscriptions,  coats 
of  arms,  &c.;  the  whole,  in  fact,  forming  a kind 
of  pictorial  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  German 
empire ; representing  the  succession  of  the  Po- 
man  emperors,  and  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  Maximilian’s  reign.  This  was  the  last  of 
Albert  Durer’s  works,  and  at  his  death  one  of 
the  small  blocks  still  remained  unfinished. 

The  grotesque  cut  we  have  here  introduced 
was  engraved  and  published  about  1521 ; it  is 
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supposed  to  liave  been  a satire  upon  Martin 
Liutber,  wbo  was  at  that  time  teaching  his  new 


doctrines  against  tlie  errors  of  J;he  Chn^ch  of 
Rome.  Tbe  implication  was  intended  to  be, 
tbat  tbe  arcli-enemy  of  mankind  prompted  bim 
in  all  be  uttered.  It  is  not  improbable,  bow- 
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ever,  tliat  tlae  satire  had  an  opposite  direction, 
and  was  levelled  at  the  monks. 

As  a companion  to  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
‘ Maximilian,  another  large  series  of  wood^  en^ 
gravings  was  executed  about  the  same  time* 
entitled.  The  Triumphs  of  Maximilian  ; they  re- 
present a triumphal  procession,  the  figmes  being 
mostly  allegorical ; each  block  is  of  a large  folio 
size,  and  they  were  intended  to  have  been  two 
hundi-ed  and  eighteen  in  number  ; but,  in  can- 
sequence  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  work 
was  never  completed, — one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  only  having  been  engraved.  The  blocks 
are  still  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna.  The  designs  for  this  work  were  made 
chiefly  by  Hans  Bui-gmain,  and  they  were  en- 
graved by  various  hands. 

Dining  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
• wood  engraving  flourished  to  a greater  extent 
than  it  ever  has  since  that  time,  until  its  revival 
within  these  few  years.  Another  famous  painter 
and  engraver  on  wood,  who  lived  at  and  after 
the  time  of  Albert  Durer,  was  John  Holbein. 
He  was  born  in  1495,  and  was  celebrated  as  a 
portrait  painter.  He  is  the  reputed  engraver 
and  designer  of  a well-known  series  of  woodcuts. 
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called,  The  Dance  of  Death,  of  which  there  have 
been  many  editions  printed,  both  in  his  lifetime 
and  subsequently.  From  the  sixteenth  century 
until  modern  times,  the  art  of  wood  en^ravino- 
gradually  declined,  and  by  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  had  fallen  into  almost  utter 
neglect ; but  still  it  was  not  lost,  for  the  cuts 
that  appear  in  books  printed  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  France,  and  England,  enable  us  to 
trace  a regidar  series  of  engravers  up  to  the 
time  of  Bewick,  by  whose  example  an  impetus 
was  given  to  the  art,  thi'ough  which  it  has 
reached  its  present  flourishing  state. 

That  the  art  of  wood  engraving  was  not  lost 
in  England,  is  evident ; and  the  following  cut, 
executed  about  1760,  is  a fair  specimen  of  the 
art  at  that  time.  It  represents  a modern  poet 
in  huge  boots,  flung  from  a mountain  into  the 
sea  by  his  Pegasus,  and  loosing  his  tie-mg  in 
the  fall. 

At  length,  in  1763,  the  celebrated  Bewick 
was  bom,  at  a village  about  twelve  miles  from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  By  his  exertions  the 
art  was  again  revived,  and  by  him,  it  may  be 
said,  the  present  school  of  English  engravers  on 
wood  was  founded,  many  of  those  who  are  still 
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living  liawng  learnt  tlie  art  under  Iris  instruction. 
After  having  served  his  time  to  a copper-plate 


eno'raver,  whose  work  was  of  the  commonest 
description^  he  determined  to  devote  all  his 
attention  to  engraving  on  wood ; and,  accord- 
ingly, he  executed  several  specimen  cuts,  for 
one  of  which.  The  Huntsman  and  the  Old 
Hound,  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  an 
edition  of  Gay’s  Fables,  he  received  a reward 
from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures. 

The  chief  merit  of  Bewick  as  an  engraver. 


THB  POET  AND  HIS  PEGA808. 
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was  his  strict  adlierence  to  nature,  in  all  the 
details  of  his  work.  His  birds,  in  particular, 
are  correct  to  a feather,  and  the  foliage,  and 
various  other  portions  of  his  engravings,  are 
executed  with  great  acru’acy  of  detail. 

The  tailpieces,  also,  in  his  history  of  British 
Bhds  and  Quadrupeds,  are  famous  for  their 
humour,  or  the  moral  they  convey.  'Wliat  can 
he  more  likely  to  excite  your  compassion,  what 
could  be  a more  touching  picture  of  misery  than 
the  following  picture  of  the  poor  old  ewe  and  her 


amb ; — the  former  nibbhng  at  the  stump  of  an 
old  broom,  the  snow  falling  around,  Rnd  a ruined 
cottage,  ojBFering  no  shelter  to  their  famished 
bodies?  Even  half  the  wool  seems  to  have 
fallen  olf  the  back  of  the  hungry  ewe. 


wliere  a solitaiy  laorse  is  grazing  : tlie  child  is 
in  the  act  of  pulling  a hair  out  of  the  tail  of  the 
horse,  which,  by  its  backward  glance  seems 
bent  on  inisclnef ; and  the  mother,  who  has 
missed  her  child,  and  now  perceives  the  danger 
it  is  in,  screaming  with  terror,  is  hastening  over 
the  stile  to  its  assistance,  regardless,  in  her 
haste,  even  of  her  own  safety,  as  she  hurries  to 
her  child’s  rescue.  The  subject  is  as  homely  as 
possible,  hut  the  tale  is  so  well  told,  that  every 
incident  is  apparent  at  the  first  .glance. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING.  roo 

The  nest  engraving  we  give,  after  this  artist, 
is  The  Child,  the  Mother,  and  the  Horse.  The. 

careless  urchin  has  succeeded  in  entermg  a field 


CHILD  AND  HOUSE. 
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The  two  cuts  here  shown  are  also  specimens 
of  Thomas  Bewick’s  engravings. 


CaOSSXNO  TUB  BROOK. 


DOG  AT  WALL. 

Bewick  had  a younger  brother,  named  J ohn, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thu-ty-five.  As  an  en- 
graver he  was  inferior  to  his  elder  brother : the 
latter  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-five,  his  death 
occurring  in  1828. 
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Since  the  time  of  Bewick^,  the  style  of  wood 
eiigrawng  has  been  materially  changed,  and  in 
many  instances  improved.  This  is  due,  not 
only  to  the  great  skill  exhibited  by  the  en- 
gravers, but  also  to  the  employment  of  more 
talented  artists  in  making  the  drawings  on  the 
wood  blocks.  The  difference  in  style  will  be 
manifest,  by  compaiing  the  following  engravings 
with  those  we  have  already  laid  before  our 
readers.  The  work,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
much  finer,  and  less  formal,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced more  forcible,  the  lights  aiid  shadows 
being,  also,  grouped  in  a more  simple  and  effec- 
tive manner. 

Wood  engraving  possesses  several  advantages 
over  copper-plate  engraving,  in  a mercantile 
point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  the  wood- 
block can  be  worked  off,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  letter -press,  while  the 
copper-plate  must  be  printed  separately;  and  the 
number  of  impressions  that  can  be  taken  from 
a wood  block,  is  incomparably  greater  than 
those  from  a copper -plate,  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  The  engraving  on  a wood-block  can  also 
be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  by  means  of  casts. 
For  this  purpose  an  impression  of  the  engraving 
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is  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris,  which,  answers  the 
puipose  of  a mould.  This  mould,  being  pro- 
perly secured  in  an  iron  box,  is  plunged  into  a 
pot  of  melted  type-metal,  and  when  drawn  out 
and  cooled,  removed  from  the  cast : a perfect 
facsimile  of  the  original  engraving  is  the  result. 
From  this  it  arises,  that  the  expense  of  printing 
a wood  engraving  may  be  reduced  to  an  ex- 
tremely low  rate. 

In  some  few  instances,  instead  of  employing 
wood,  the  engraver  scratches  his  design  upon  a 
piece  of  soft  metal,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
were  working  on  a piece  of  wood  ; but  the  lines 
are  seldom  so  clear,  on  account  of  the  burr  left 
by  the  graver  in  its  passage.  Tliis  mode  of 
imitating  a wood  engraving  on  metal  has  also 
been  attempted  by  removing  the  spaces  between 
the  lines  by  means  of  an  acid. 

At  the  present  -day,  all  wood  engravings  are 
printed  at  a press ; the  Chinese,  as  we  have 
already  said,  employ  a brush  for  the  same  pur- 
pose : and  some  of  the  impressions  of  veiy  old 
engravings  on  wood  were  evidently  taken  by 
rubbing  down  the  paper  on  to  the  engraving, 
by  means  of  a burnisher,  the  backs  of  these 
prints  being  polished  by  the  action  of  the  tool. 
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The  descriptions  of  wood  used  by  the  engraver 
are,  for  large,  common  engravings,  such  as  the 
pictorial  play-hills  we  see  pasted  on  the  waUs, 
lime  and  pear  trees,  cut  the  lengthway  of  the 
grain.  Tor  engraving  coarse  work  of  this 
nature,  sharp  knives  are  employed  instead  of 
gravers.  The  finer  kinds  of  engravings,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  cut  upon  boxwood,  and  on  the 
top,  not  the  side  of  the  grain;  that  is,  the  trunk 
of  the  box-tree  is  sawn  into  pieces  ofThe  requi- 
site thickness,  across  its  grain,  and  one  side  is 
then  carefully  smoothed  to  receive  the  drawing. 


“ Ho,  no,  no,  no,  no ; — my  meaning,  in  saying  he  is  a good  man,  is  to 
have  you  understand  me,  that  he  is  sufficient ; yet  his  means  are  in  sup- 
position ; he  hath  an  argosy  hound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies ; I 
understand,  moreovei’,  upon  the  Eialto,  he  hath  a third  at  Jlexico,  atourth 

for  England, and  other  ventures  he  hath,  squander’d  abroad.  But 

ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men ; there  be  land-rats,  and  water-rat3> 
■\vater-thieves,  and  land-thieves ; I mean,  pirates : and  then,  tliere  is  the 
peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks.  The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient; 
three  thousand  ducats ; — I think  I may  take  his  bond.” — Suakspeee. — 
Merchant  of  Venice. 
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“P.  Wliat  riches  give.us  let  us  then  inquire; 

Meat,  fire,  and  clothes.  B.  MHiat  more  ? P.  Meat,  clothes,  and  Are. 

Is  this  too  Uttle  ? Would  you  more  than  live  ?”  Pope. 

]\IoNEY  is  defined  as  a term  used  to  designate 
wliatever  commodity  tlie  inliabitants  of  any 
partichdar  country  accept,  eitber  voluntarily 
or  by  compulsion,  as  an  equivalent  for  tbeir 
labour,  or  wbatever  else  they  may  have  to  dis- 
pose of.  Money,  tberefore,  consists  of  a great 
variety  of  objects. 

In  tbe  first  instance,  tbe  value  of  money  was 
tbe  value  of  tbe  article  by  wbicb  it  was  repre- 
sented. Among  those  nations  that  live  by  tbe 
cbase,  tbe  skins  of  animals  pass  current,  and 
will  procure  tbeb  owners  so  mucb  gunpowder, 
so  mucb  flora-,  or  wbatever  otber  commodity 
tbey  may  require ; a species  of  barter,  but  not 
.exactly  so ; for  in  these  excbanges  tbe  skin  of 
any  particular  animal  had  a certain  value  fixed 
upon  it,  whether  it  was  large  or  small.  When 
men  bad  assembled  together  in  lai-ger  multi- 
tihdes,  and,  leading  a pastoral  life,  reared  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  these  answered 
the  pm-pose  of  a kind  of  livmg  money.  Homer 
tells  us  ^tbat  tbe  armour  of  Diomed  cost  only 
nine  oxen,  while  that  of  Glaucus  cost  one  bun- 
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di-ed.  In  remoter  ages  corn  was  used  in  the 
payment  of  labour,  and  for  other  pm’poses.  In 
Abyssinia  salt  is  the  common  money  j hi  many 
parts  of  Africa,  and  even  in  Hmdostan,  a small 
shell,  called  the  money  cowry,  is  employed  in 
the  purchase  of  small  quantities  of  goods.  This 
very  small  coin  was  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  low  price  of  the  simple  food  on  wliich  the 
natives  of  those  countries  live,  where  a copper 
coin,  equal  to  the  value  of  about  one  half-penny, 
can  purchase  subsistence  for  a day  for  one  of 
the  poorer  classes;  and  as,  when  marketmg,  the 
purchaser  would  have  to  buy  a variety  of  trifling- 
articles,  without  the  assistance  of  cowries  he 
would  be  sadly  troubled  for  small  change ; for 
small  as  the  value  of  a single  coivi'y  may  be,  it 
.is  sufficent  in  these  fertile  countries  to  ]pur- 
chase  a banana,  or  some  other  common  fr’uit. 
In  Iceland  and  Newfoundland  dried  fish  passes 
as  money ; and  Dr.  Smith  mentions  that,  at  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  his  work  on  the 
‘‘Wealth  of  Nations,”  there  was  a village  even 
in  Scotland  where  it  was  customary  for  a work- 
man to  carry  nails  as  money  to  the  baker’s  shop 
or  the  alehouse. 

~ All  these  primitive  descriptions  of  money. 
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however^  Y^ere  subject  to  many  inconveniences ; 
they  were  bulky,  and  in  many  cases  they  could 
not  be  dirnded  or  kept  in  store ; still,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cowries,  they  possessed  some 
, intrinsic  value ; they  were  good  in  themselves, 
and  available  as  food,  or  for  some  useful  pur- 
pose, and  in  this  they  had  the  advantage  over 
the  coined  money  of  the  present  day,  vdiich  has 
only  a relative  or  artificial  value.  But,  taking  it 
altogether,  coined  money,  whether  made  of  the 
baser  metals  or  of  gold  and  silver,  possesses  many 
advantages  over  the  older  and  ruder  plan. 

Circumstances  may,  however,  arise,  which 
will  totally  destroy  its  value ; and  tlris  is  well 
illustrated  m an  Arabian  tale.  A poor  Arab, 
crossing  the  desert,  became  separated  from  the 
caravan  with  which  he  travelled;  he  was  lost 
in  the  patldess  waste;  and  while  Meandering 
about,  overcome  with  hunger  and  thu’st,  he 
saw,  at  some  distance,  a well-filled  bag  lying 
on  the  sand.  FuU  of  the  most  pleasing  anti- 
cipations, he  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  eagerly 
tore  it  open ; but  he  suddenly  threw  it  from 
hun  in  bitter  despam,  exclaiming  in  melancholy 
accents, Gold — only  gold!  I thought  they 
were  dates  !”  Yet,  twelve  hours  previously,  he 
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would  have  preferred  that  small  hag  of  gold  to 
twenty  camels’  load  of  his  favorndte  dates. 

In  the  first  instance  the  precious  metals  were 
employed  more  in  the  way  of  barter  than  other- 
wise ; that  is,  a certain  weight  of  gold  or  silver 
was  given  for  a certain  quantity  of  corn  or 
other  necessary  commodity.  We  find  the  em- 
ployment of  silver  for  this  purpose  noticed  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  far  hack  as  the  time  when 
Abraham  purchased  a piece  of  land  as  a hmial- 
place  for  Sarah. 

‘^And  Ephron  answered  Abraham,  saying 
unto  bun.  My  lord,  hearken  unto  me  : the  land 

is  worth  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver 

And  Abraham  hearkened  unto  Ephron ; and 
Abraham  weighed  to  Eplmon  the  silver,  which 
he  had  named  hi  the  audience  of  the  sons  of 
Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  ciurent 
money  with  the  merchant.” 

In  this  instance  we  see,  although  it  is  called 
current  money,  it  was  weighed  out  to  the  seller 
of  the  land.  Such  is  the  case  at  the  present  day 
in  Jihina,  where  the  only  real  coin  is  of  copper ; 
the  ‘^sycee  silver,”  as  it  is  called,  being  valued 
according  to  its  weight : it  has,  however,  a kind 
of  official  stamp  upon  it,  to  certify  its  purity. 
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The  trouble  and  loss  of  time  attending  the 
weigliing  the  metal  in  every  exchange  for  com- 
modities, must  have  been  soon  experienced.  But 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  use  of  unfasliioned 
metals,  as  money,  wovld  undoubtedly  be  formd 
in  the  difficulty  of  determining  their  quality, 
or  the  degree  of  their  purity  : the  only  mode 
of  judging  was  by  the  eye,  or  by  the  use  of  a 
touchstone ; that  is,  a piece  of  stone  sufficiently 
hard  to  remove  a portion  of  the  metal  when 
rubbed  upon  it:  the  colour  of  the  metallic 

mark  left  on  the  stone  was  then  compared  with 
a similar  mark  made  with  a piece  of  the  same 
metal  of  a known  piuity.  But  this  plan  was 
extremely  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory ; accord- 
ingly, the  governments  of  different  countries 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  having  ascertained 
the  purity  of  the  metal,  it  was  cut  into  pieces 
of  a certain  form  and  weight,  and  stamped  with 
the  head  of  the  monarch,  or  some  other  deidce 
having  reference  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
coined:  this  plan  was  resorted  to  in  very  ancient 
days,  and  the  discovery  of  these  imperis]|able 
records  of  early  times  has  been  of  material 
assistance  to  the  historian. 

As  works  of  art,  some  of  these  ancient  coins 
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are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  struck  at  the 
present  day:  in  one  respect  they  are  far  supe- 
rior, namely,  in  the  high  relief  of  the  heads  with 
which  they  are  stamped ; and  as  it  is  evident 
that  they  were  coined  without  the  aid  of  any 
implements  that  can  bear  the  name  of  machi- 
ii6ry,  it  is  still  more  surprising.  The  engraving 


represents  a Eoman  instrument  for  coining ; it 
was  discovered,  a few  years  since,  in  Trance, 
where  numerous  remains  of  Eoman  antiquity 
are  frequently  met  with.  The  fii’st  implements 
theEomans  employed  were  punches  of  hardened 
steel,  but  in  the  employment  of  these  punches 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  stamping  the  im- 
presses on  each  side  of  the  coin  exactly  over 
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each  other.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
the  instriiment  represented  in  the  previous  en 


graving  was  invented,  and  contributed  much 
to  produce  regularity  in  the  impressions ; but 
still,  for  want  of  a support  to  the  sides  during 
the  process,  the  coin  was  apt  to  be  split  at  the 
edges. 

It  was  not  until  comparatively  recent  times 
that  any  apparatus  deserving  the  name  of  a 
machine  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  coining 
money.  The  first  coining-mill  was  constructed 
by  Antoine  Brucher,  a French  engraver,  in 
1553 ; it  was  used  for  the  space  of  five  years, 
when  its  employment  was  relinquished  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense,  so  little  was  the  beneficial 
use  of  machinery  understood  at  the  time ; but, 
in  1645,  a machine  of  the  same  description  was 
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brought  into  use  by  an  edict  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  since  then  the  making  of  what  was  called 
hammer  money  was  enthely  discontinued  in 
that  country.  It  was  some  years  later,  how- 
ever, before  the  improved  plan  was  resorted  to 
in  England. 


BOMAN  AS. 


■ Coin,  in  the  time  of  ancient  Eome,  was  used 
both  as  money  and  as  a weight : thus  the_Eoman 
weighed  a pound  j the  quarter  ^as,  four 
ounces ; haE  ^ as,’  eight  ounces,  &c. ; the  number 
of  ounces  they  weighed  being  indicated  by  an 
equal  number  of  dots  placed  on  the  coin,  over 
the  head. 

I In  the  early  ages  of  Greece  we  find  that  the 
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baser  metals  alone  were  used  in  tbe  coming  o 
money ; iron  was,  for  a time,  coined  into  money 
by  the  Lacedannonians,  and  afterwards  coppej^; 
but  ii-on  soon  lost  a portion  of  its  substance  by 
rust,  particularly  if  hoarded  up,  whether  in  the. 
king’s  treasury  or  the  miser’s  vaults ; and  an- 
other disadvantage  arose  from  the  unprovements 
in  the  art  of  metallurgy,  by  which  the  value  of 
these  metals  was  so  much  reduced,  that  if  the 
coins  were  made  of  a proper  weight  them  bulk 
would  be  inconvenient : on  this  account  one  of 
the  Grecian  lawgivers  allowed  none  but  iron 
money  to  be  coined,  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  riches. 

- The  most  ancient  coins,  whose  antiquity 


can  be  ascertained,  are  those  of  the  kings  of 
Macedon,  who  lived  about  five  centmdes  before 
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the  birth  of  our  Saviour ; but  others  have  also 
been  found,  evidently  of  a much  more  ancient 
date,  although  what  that  date  was  cannot  be 
precisely  ascertained : perhaps  the  most  ancient 
is  a Grecian  cojiper  coin,  bearing  the  figure  of 
an  ox  on  both  sides. 

The  metals  of  which  those  coins  are  made, 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  remote 
antiquity,  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  or  brass  ; 
the  gold  coins  are  generally  in  a state  of  high 
preservation,  but  those  formed  of  the  other 
metals  are  frequently  much  corroded : the  cop- 
per coins  have,  however,  in  some  cases,  been 
preserved  in  a most  singidar  manner;  when 
lying  in  a certain  kind  of  soil,  they  have  ac- 
quired a species  of  fine  rust,  like  varnish,  which 
is  at  once  preservative  and  ornamental.  This 
natural  varnish  camrot  be  imitated  by  the  art 
of  man : it  is  sometimes  of  a delicate  blue,  hke 
tliat  of  the  turquoise  ; sometimes  of  a bronze 
brown,  equal  to  that  observed  in  ancient 
statues  of  bronze,  and  so  highly  prized ; and 
sometimes  of  an  exquisite  green,  a little  tinged 
with  azure  blue  : this  last  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all;  but  in  many  cases  other  varieties  of 
colour  are  met  with. 
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If  we  revert  to  more  modern  times,  we  find 
that  the  earhest  French  coins  were  in  gold  and 
silver ; copper  was  not  mtroduced  until  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  in  1574,  and  the  first  louis-d’or 
was  coined  in  1640. 


OLD  SAXON  COINS. 

The  earliest  English  coins  appeared  during 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  were  of 
two  kinds,  the  silver  peimy  or  skeatta,  and  a 
copper  coin  called  styca,  worth  about  half-a- 
farthing.  The  silver  penny  has  continued  to 
be  a current  coin  even  to  the  present  day ; it 
originally  weighed  grains,  but  the  weight 
was  gradually  reduced,  until,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  only  weighed  about  seven  grains. 
Edward  I.  coined  silver  half-pennies  and  far- 
things, and  they  were  continued  by  succeeding 
monarchs.  Edward  III.  introduced  a groat 
and  half-groat;  shillings  were  first  coined  by 
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Henry  VII.,  in  1503  ; they  were  originally 
caUed  testoons,  from  the  old  French  word  teste 
head,  because  the  king’s  head  was  impressed 
upon  them.  Silver  crowns  were  first  coined  by . 
Heniy  VIII.;  the  half-crown,  sixpence,  and 
thi-eepence  by  Edward  VI.  In  1558,  Queen 
Elizabeth  coined  tlmee-halfpenny,  and  in  1561 
tlnee-farthing  pieces,  but  these  were  discon- 
tinued in  1582. 

A gold  penny  was  coined  by  Hemy  III.,  in 
1257  , but  the  series  of  the  gold  coina^^in 
England  properly  commences  with  Edwai-tfm., 
who,  in  1344,  first  struck  florins  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Italy:  these  coins,  when  first  issued, 
bore  the  value  of  six  shillings;  but  the  gold 
they  contain  would,  at  the  present  day,  be 
worth  about  nineteen  shillings.  After  the 
florin  we  had  the  noble,  so  called  on  account  of 
the  fineness  of  the  gold  of  which  it  was  made. 
Tire  noble  passed  for  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence.  In  1465  another  gold  coin,  called  the 
angel,  was  added;  it  received  this  name  from 
the  figiu'e  of  St.  Michael  trampling  on  the 
dragon  being  impressed  upon  the  coin.  Henry 
VIII.  added  gold  crowns  and  half-crowns, 
sovereigns  at  22^.  Qd.,  ryals  at  IH.  3d,  and 
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ano-els  at  7^.  6d.  In  1546  lie  coined  sovereigns, 
and  also  half-sovereigns.  James  . 
coined,  in  addition  to  the  above,  rose  ryals 
value  305. ; spur  ryals,  155. ; angels,  105. and 
an-elets,  55.  The  sovereign  continued  in  cmcn- 
lation  until  it  was  superseded  hy  the  guinea, 
so  called  because  it  was  made  of  Gnmea-gold. 
Half-guineas,  double- guineas,  and  five- guinea 
pieces  were  also  coined  ] and  in  the^  reigns  of 
George  I.  and  George  III.  quarter-guineas  were 
issued,  and  afterward  seven-sliiHing  pieces.  The 
value  of  the  gnhiea  gradually  increased,  until, 
in  1698,  it  became  worth  305. ; it  afterwards- 
decreased  again  in  value,  but,  after  a tune,  it 
again  rose,  that  is,  gold  became  dearer  , and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  gold 
contained  in  a guinea  was  worth  as  much  as  285. 

The  copper  money  of  England,  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  centniy,  chiefiy  consisted 


of  tradesmen’s  tokens,  the  govermnent  coinage 
being  very  badly  executed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  farthings  of  Queen  Anne,  which  are  of 


exquisite  workmanship. 

Many  false  notions  have  gone  abroad  respect- 
ing the  scarcity  and  value  of  Queen  Anne  s 
farthings  ; it  was  the  common  belief  that  no 
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moi  e than  three  of  these  coins  were  ever  strucic, 
and  that  the  British  Museum  possessed  two  of 


these  rarities,  and  wordd  give  any  money  to 
possess  the  tliii’d.  The  fact  is,  there  are  no 
less  than  six  varieties  of  them,  one  only  being 
intended  for  circulation  j the  others  were  merely 
patterns,  and  were  only  looked  upon  as  medals.’ 
The  two  most  rare  varieties  of  these  farthings 
would,  jierhaps,  fetch  as  much  as  £3.,  if  in  good 
preservation  ; and  the  farthing  issued  for  circu- 
lation may  be  worth  from  7s.  to  12s.  A small 
medal  of  Queen  Anne  is  also  not  uncommon, 
which  has  frequently  passed  for  a Queen  Anne’s 
farthing. 

This  singular  belief  in  the  extravagant  value 
of  the  Queen  Amie’s  farthing  has  often  been 
the  cause  of  great  disappointment  to  the  for- 
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tmiate  liolclers.”  Men  have  come  up  to  London 
Loin  the  most  distant  counties,  -with  the  cer- 
tainty, in  their  own  minds,  of  realising  a foitune 
by  the  sale  of  the  mysterious  coin.  On  one 
occasion,  one  of  these  farthings  came  into  the 
possession  of  a fisherman’s  wife,  at  Greenwich, 
but  being  nnwillmg  to  sell  the  precious  object, 
she  still  hoards  it  up  as  a never-failing  resoui’ce 
when  misfortune  or  old  age  shall  overtake  her. 

Some  years  since  a person  in  Ireland  received 
twelve  months’  unprisonment  for  secreting  one 
of  these  corns.  He  was  shopman  to  a confec- 
tioner in  Dublin,  and  having  taken  the  farthing 
in  business,  he  substituted  a common  one  for  it : 
but  ofiering  it  for  sale,  the  circumstance  came 
to  his  master’s  ears,  and  as  he  had  as  strong  a 
conviction  of  the  value  of  the  treasure,  as  his 
man,  he  demanded  it  Loin  liim ; the  latter  re- 
fused to  give  it  up,  and  was  ulthnately  taken 
before  a justice,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment. 

The  next  description  of  money  to  which  we 
shall  allude  is  jiaper  money ; the  origin  of  this 
might  have  been  as  follows ; — Let  us  imagine 
three  rich  merchants  dwelling  in  a city,  and 
having  many  transactions  with  each  other.  Let 
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US  represent  these  merchants  by  the  letters,  A, 
B,  and  C.  A has  a large  quantity  of  wheat  to 
dispose  of,  and  he  sells  it  to  B for  10,000 
crowns  ; it  wordd  be  inconvenient  to  pay  this 
large  sum  in  hard  coin,  both  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  it,  and  of  its  great  hulk 
and  weight ; B accordingly  writes  upon  a piece 
of  paper  an  acknowledgment  of  the  debt,  and 
promises  to  pay  it  in  cash,  on  demand. 

As  B is  known  to  be  a wealthy  and  honest 
man,  this  scrap  of  paper  is  as  valuable  to  A as 
the  10,000  crowns  themselves  wordd  have  been, 
and  this  he  shortly  afterwards  proves.  C has 
a quantity  of  broadcloth  to  dispose  of,  its  value 
being  10,000  crowns  ; what  more  ready  way  can 
be  discovered  of  paying  for  this  than  by  handing 
over  to  C the  piece  of  paper  on  which  B had 
written  an  acknowledgement  of  the  debt. 

If  A were  even  to  make  all  his  purchases 
with  these  pieces  of  paper,  the  public  wordd  he 
no  losers,  so  long  as  they  passed  cru'rent,  and 
B’s  wealth  remained  rmdiminished.  But  B 
wordd  be  a great  gainer,  for  the  crorvns  with 
which  he  might  be  some  day  called  upon  to  ]iay 
the  sruns  acknowledged  to  be  due,  nught,  in  the 
interun,  be  placed  out  at  interest. 
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It  is  on  tills  xirinciple  that  bank-notes  were 
first  used,  the  parties  by  whom  they  were  issued 
being  of  weU-known  property  and  probity,  and 
so  long  as  they  maintained  their  good  character 
these  notes  woidd  pass  as  readily  as  gold  or 
silver  coin.  For  the  purpose  of  making  large 
pg^yjxi0iits,  therefore,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
transfer,  bank-notes  are  superior  to  coin ; and  as 
the  coin  they  represent  is  also  in  circulation,  the 
money  capital  of  the  country  is  vhtuaUy  doubled. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  given  a short 
definition  of  the  term  money,”  and  of  the 
different  descriptions  of  coin  in  circulation  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  utility  of  money  as  the  representative  of 
property,  for  without  money  we  cordd  purchase 
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none  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  so  that  the  most 
momentous  portions  of  om-  subject  still  remain 
unnoticed ; namely,  how  to  obtain  money,  how 
to  take  care  of  money,  and  how  to  spend 
money. 

Every  one  who  is  not  ah*eady  in  the  posses- 
sion of  money  must  perform  some  work  of 
labour  or  skill  to  obtain  it.  The  mere  unedu- 
cated man,  whose  whole  stock  in  trade  consists 
of  a healthy  frame  and  bodily  strength,  has  no 
means  of  gaining  money  except  in  return  for 
haid  labour  j and  as  the  (^^uahfication  of  strength 
is  more  universal  than  that  of  skill,  the  mere 
laboui-er  is  worse  paid  than  other,  perhaps 
equally  hard-working  men ; what  he  performs. 
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every  man  in  sound  healtli  can  also  perform;  but 
if  to'tbe  strength  of  body  Avith  which  Iris  Creator 
has  gifted  him,  be  superadded  some  mechanical 
skill,  or  some  mental  acquirement,  the  result  of 
education,  then,  as  all  men  are  not  equaUy 
gifted,  he  has  fewer  competitors,  and  can,  ne- 
Lsarily,  demand  a higher  price  for  his  labour  ; 
if,  again,  his  skill  far  exceeds  that  of  his  fellow- 
labourers,  he  has  still  fewer  competitors,  and 
he  is  still  better  paid. 

Perhaps  he  has  no  mechanical  skill  whatever ; 
yet,  if  his  mental  qualifications  and  acquire- 
ments are  so  far  superior  to  those  of  his  fellow- 
men  as  to  enable  him  to  obtain  his  living  by 
his  mental,  and  not  by  Iris  bodily,  exertions,  he 
is  then  exempt  from  hard  labour,  and  is  even 
better  paid  than  the  most  skilful  mechanic ; and 
thus  we  see  that  he  Avho  works  hardest  is  the 
worst  paid,  and  he  who  is  exempt  from  bodily 
labour  receives  most  money  for  his  services. 

And  this  is  but  natural.  The  price  of  any 
commodity  (and  labour  is  such  to  a certain  ex- 
tent,) depends  upon  the  demand  and  supply  : 
there  are  comparatively  few  skilled  workmen, 
but  always  an  abundance  of  mere  labourers ; 
the  skilled  workman,  therefore,  can  command 
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higher  wages ; but  if  such  a thing  were  possible, 
that  skill  should  be  more  abundant  than  labour, 
then  labour  could  insist  upon  higher  wages  than 
skill.  If  a whole  fleet  of  ships  loaded  with 
pine-apples  were  to  discharge  their  cargoes  in 
England  in  the  course  of  one  season,  and  but 
one  solitary  ship  load  of  oranges  was  to  be  im- 
ported in  the  same  time,  the  oranges  would 
fetch  a higher  price  in  the  market  than  the 
pine-apples. 

But  this  variation  in  the  price  of  labour  is 
not  only  natural,  it  is  also  just ; for  before  the 
skilful  workman,  or  the  man  of  learning,  can 
offer  his  skill  or  his  learning  for  sale,  he  must 
have  passed  through  many  years  of  practice  or 
study,  during  which  time,  instead  of  earnhig 
money  by  his  daily  laboiu,  he  must  have  been 
at  considerable  expense ; and  this  outlay  of  time 
and  money  must  be  repaid  by  high  wages  ; 
thus  the  last  two  classes  of  men  have  a double 
claim  to  high  wages,  on  account  of  their  skill, 
and  also  of  the  expense  of  their  education. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  also  as  beneflcial  to  the 
progress  of  mankind  as  it  is  just  and  natural ; 
mankind  are  naturally  prone  to  idleness,  and  this 
is  readily  proved,  for  when  they  live  in  a genial 
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climate,  where  their  wants  are  few,  and  where 
those  wants  are  easily  supplied,  we  find  them 
living  in  a state  of  indolence ; but  if  we  were  to 
remove  those  men  into  a land  where  the  incle- 
, mency  of  the  seasons  would  be  felt,  they  would 
necessarily  begin  to  exert  themselves,  that  they 
might  obtain  food  and  lodging.  Thus,  also,  a 
desire  to  possess  greater  comfort  than  could  be 
obtained  for  the  wages  of  hard  labour,  will 
induce  the  labourer  to  endeavour  to  compete 
with  the  skilled  workman ; the  workman  also 
would  strive  to  rise  higher  in  the  scale  oi 
society ; and  this  constant  competition  to 
emulate  each  other  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the 
improvements  that  are  going  on  around  us. 
Necessity,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  mother  of 
invention ; she  is  also  the  parent  of  success. 
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Thus  we  find,  to  obtain  money,  we  must 
exert  our  skill  or  our  bodily  strength ; the  art 
of  gaining  money,  however,  is  by  far  the  most 
easy  of  practice  of  the  three  necessary  pieces 
of  knowledge  we  have  ah'eady  laid  down ; it  is 
the  first  and  the  simplest  step,  but  the  second 
step,  how  to  take  care  of  money,”  that  is, 
^‘how  to  become  independent  of  laboiu,”  is 
much  more  difficult.  Diligence  is  the  first 
necessary  qualification. 

“ If,”  observes  the  celebrated  Benj  amin  Trank  - 
lin,  you  were  a servant,  woidd  you  not  be 
ashamed  that  a good  master  should  catch  you 
idle  ? Are  you,  then,  your  own.  master  ? Be 
ashamed  to  catch  yom'self  idle,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  youi’  family,  youi- 
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country  and  your  king.”  Handle  yoru*  tools 
without  mittens  ; remember  that,  ‘‘  the  cat  in 
gloves  catches  no  mice,”  as  “poor  Richard  says. 
It  is  true,  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  per- 
haps you  are  weak-handed;  but  stick  to  it 
steadily,  and  you  mil  see  great  effects^;  for 
“constant  dropping  wears  away  stones,”  an 
“ by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  the 
cable  in  two;”  and  “little  strokes  fell  great 

oaks.” 

Methinks  I hear  some  of  you  say.  Must  a 
man  afford  himself  no  leisure  ? I will  tell  thee, 
my  friend,  what  “ poor  Richard”  says.  “ Employ 
thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  leisui-e  ; 
and  since  thou  art  not  sure  of  a minute,  throw 
not  away  an  houi'.”  Leisure  is  time  for  doing 
something  useful ; this  leisure  the  diligent  man 
^vill  obtain— the  lazy  man  never,  for  a life  of 
leisure  and  a life  of  laziness  are  two  things. 
Many  without  labour  would  live  by  their  wits 
only,  but  they  break  for  want  of  stock  ; whereas 
industry  gives  comfort,  and  plenty  respect. 
Fly  pleasures,  and  they  will  follow  you  ; the 
diligent  spinner  has  a large  garment,  and  “now 
I have  a sheep  and  a cow,  every  body  bids  me 
good-morrow.” 
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Franklin  was  one  of  those  few  men  who  fol- 
lowed out,  and  that'  successfully,  the  precepts 
he  inculcated.  He  began  life  as  a joiu'neyman 
planter  at  Boston,  in  America,  but  disagreeing 
with  his  brother , to  whom  he  had  been  appren- 
ticed, he  took  a passage  on  board  a vessel  bound 
to  New  York,  and  from"  thence  to  Philadelpliia, 
in  which  city  he  arrived  without  an  introduc- 
tion to  a single  individual  in  the  place.  It  was 
in  Philadelphia  that  he  afterwards  rose  to  so 
Jiigh  a station.  He  thus  describes  his  fii’st 
entrance  into  the  city : — 

“ On  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  I was  in  my 
worldng  dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come 
by  sea.  I was  covered  with  dirt ; my  pockets 
Were  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings ; I was 
unacqainted  with  a single  soul  in  the  place, 
and  knew  not  where  to  seek  for  a lodging-.  F a- 
tigued  with  walking  and  rowing,  and  havmg 
passed  the  night  without  sleep,  I was  extremely 
hungry  ; and  all  my  money  consisted  of  a Dutch 
dollar,  and  about  a sliilling’s  worth  of  coppers, 
which  I gave  to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage. 
As  I assisted  them  in  rowuig  they  refused  it  at 
first,  but  I insisted  on  then-  taking  it.  A man 
is  sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has  little^ 
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than  when  he  has  much  money  ; probably  be- 
cause, in  the  first  case,  he  is  deshous  of  con- 
cealing  liis  poverty.” 

“ I walked  towards  tire  top  of  tire  street, 
looking  eagerly  on  botk  sides,  tiU  I came  to 
Market-street,  where  I met  a child  whh  a loaf  of 
bread.  I mquired  where  he  bought  it,  and  went 
straight  to  the  baker’s  shop  which  he  pointed 
out  to  me.  I asked  for  some  biscuits,  expect- 
ing to  find  such  as  we  had  at  Boston,  but  they 
made,  it  seems,  none  of  that  sort  at  Philadel- 
phia; I then  asked  for  a threepenny  loaf.  They 
made  no  loaves  at  that  price.  Finding  myself 
ignorant  of  the  prices  as  well  as  of  the  different 
kinds  of  bread,  I desired  lihn  to  let  me  have 
three  pennyrvorth  of  bread  of  some  kind  or 
other.  He  gave  me  thi-ee  large  rolls ; I was 
surprised  at  receiving  so  much ; I took  them, 
however,  and  having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  I 
walked  on  with  a roll  under  each  arm,  eating 
the  third.  In  this  manner  I went  through 
Market-street  to  Fourth-street,  and  pcassed  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bead,  the  father  of  my  future 
wife.  She  was  standing  at  the  door,  observed 
me,  and  thought,  with  reason,  that  I made  a 
very  singular  and  grotesque  appearance. 
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In  tills  manner  did  Benjamin  Franklin  enter 
into  life.  This  was  in  1723  ; he  worked  for  some 
years  in  Pliiladeljihia  as  a journeyman  printer, 
living  with  the  greatest  frugality.  In  1724  he  was 
induced  to  leave  America  for  London,  bearing, 
as  he  imagined,  letters  of  recommendation, 
which  he  supposed  would  enable  him  to  enter 
into  business  as  a printer  j but  he  had  been 
cruelly  deceived,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  for 
work  as  a journeyman  printer.  While  in  this 
capacity  he  lived  a most  abstemious  life ; and 
he  thus  notices  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed  : — “ The  other  workmen,  to  the  number 
of  about  fifty,  were  great  drinkers  of  beer,  I 
carried  occasionally  a vast  form  of  letters  in 
each  hand  up  and  down  stairs,  while  the  rest 
employed  both  hands  to  carry  one.  They  were 
surprised  to  see  by  this,  and  many  other  ex- 
amples, that  the  American  aquatic,  as  they 
used  to  call  me,  was  stronger  than  those  who 
drank  porter.  The  beer  boy  had  sufficient  em- 
ployment during  the  day  in  supplying  that 
house  alone.  My  feUow-pressman  di’ank  every 
day  a pint  of  beer  before  breakfast,  a pint  with 
bread  and  cheese  for  breakfast,  one  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  one  at  dinner,  one  again 
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aboiit  sbc  o’clock  in  tke  afternoon,  and  another 
after  he  had  finished  Ms  day’s  work.  This 
custom  appeared  to  he  abominable,  but  he 
had  need,  he  said,  of  all  this  beer,  in  ore  ei 

to  acquii’e  strength  to  work. 

While  hi  this  shop  he  succeeded  gradually 
in  inducing  his  feUow-workmen  to  leave  off 
the  habit  of  drinking  so  much  beer,  and  on  his 
side  he  saved  some  money ; and,  after  remain- 
ing about  two  years  in  London,  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  where,  in  1728,  he  was  enabled 
to  establish  a newspaper.  His  progress  in  life 
was  now  rapid,  and  in  1736  he  was  appointed 
clerk  to  the  general  assembly  of  P ennsylvania  : 
he  afterwards  filled  many  political  offices  of  the 
greatest  import,  made  several  great  discoveiies 
in  philosophy,  and  died  in  1790,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four;  having  raised  himself  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
merely  by  diligence  and  frugality. 

The  last  and  most  momentous  question  is, 
how  to  spend  money ; for  although  there  is 
great  merit*  in  working  diligently  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  a competence,  money  should  not 
be  hoarded  as  a miser  would  hoard  it,  nor 
recklessly  scattered  abroad  after  the  manner  of 
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a spendthrift : there  is  a golden  mean  to  be  ob- 
served in  thisj  as  in  every  other  transaction 
of  life  ; and  here  again,  let  us  retuim  to  “ poor 
Richard,  ’ for  a few  of  his  maxims  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  laying  out  money  extravagantly:  he  is 
supposed  to  be  addressing  a crowd  at  a sale. 

“ Here  you  are  all  got  together  to  this  sale 
of  finei'ies  and  nicknacks.  You  call  them  goods, 
but  if  you  don’t  take  care  they  will  prove  evils 
to  you.  Remember  what  poor  Richard  says ; 
^ Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long 
thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries and  again,  ‘ At 
a great  pennyworth  pause  awhile.’  He  means 
that  the  cheapness  perhaps  is  apparent  only, 
and  not  real ; or  the  bargain,  by  straitening  thee 
in  thy  business,  may  do  thee  more  harm  than 
good ; for  in  another  place  he  says,  Many  have 
been  ruined  by  buying  good  pennyv'orths.’  ” 

Again,  when  alluding  to  the  vain  expenses 
attendant  on  ostentation,  he  observes : Pride 

is  as  loud  a beggar  as  want,  and  a great  deal 
more  saucy.  \Yhen  you  have  bought  one  fine 
thing  you  must  buy  ten  more,  that  yoim  ap- 
pearance may  be  all  of  a piece  •,  but  j)oor  Dick 
says,  ^ It  is  easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire 
than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it.’  Pride,  that 
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dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt.  Pnde 
breakfasted  witli  plenty,  dined  >vitb  poverty, 
and  supped  mtb  infamy.’  This,  therefore,  is 
not  the  best  method  of  spending  money. 

Some  men  hoard  their  money ; and  a true 
miser  has  been  defined  as  a parsimonious  person, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  rich ; or  a wi-etch,  covet- 
ous to  extremity,  whom  avarice  has  divested  of 
all  the  charities  of  human  natui-e,  and  rendered 
an  enemy  even  to  himself about  as  miserable 
a character  as  can  be  given  to  a man. 

Pope  thus  satirically  notices  a miser  : 

Old  Cotta  shamed  his  fortune  and  his  hirth, 

Yet  was  not  Cotta  void  of  wit  and  worth ; 

What  though  (the  use  of  barbarous  spits  forgot) 

His  kitchen  vied  in  coolness  with  his  grot  ? 

His  court  with  nettles,  moat  mth  cresses  stored, 

Wliile  soups  unhought  and  sallads  blest  his  hoard ; 

If  Cotta  Uved  on  pulse,  it  was  no  more 
Than  Brahmins,  saints,  and  sages  did  before ; 

To  cram  the  rich  was  prodigal  expense. 

And  who  would  take  the  poor  ft'om  Pi'ovidence  ? 

Luce  some  lone  Chartreux  stands  the  good  old  hall. 

Silence  without,  and  fasts  within  the  wall ; 

No  raftered  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound ; 

No  noon-tide  bell  Invites  the  country  round ; 

Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  towers  survey. 

And  turn  th’  unwilling  steeds  another  way : 

Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o’er, 

Cm-se  the  saved  candle  and  unopened  door ; 

While  the  gaunt  mastitf,  growling  at  the  gate, 

Afl'rights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  eat. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  following 
picture  of  the  spendthrift,  the  miser’s  son  : 
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Not  so  his  son — lie  marked  this  oversiglit, 

And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right ; 

For  what  to  shun  will  no  great  knowledge  need, 

But  what  to  follow  is  a task  indeed ; 

Yet  sure  of  quahties  deserving  praise, 

More  go  to  ruin  fortunes  than  to  raise. 

If  we  wish,  to  learn  “ how  to  spend  money,” 
we  must  refer  to  the  history  of  the  lives  of  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the  list 
of  these  we  find  many  of  our  own  countrymen. 
Among  others,  Howard  the  philanthropist,  as 
he  was  called,  stands  pre-eminent.  In  Iris  time 
the  state  of  the  prisons,  in  which  criminals 
and  debtors  were  confined,  was  most  horrible ; 
and,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor 
prisoners,  Howard  devoted  the  chief  portion 
of  his  life  and  fortune.  He  travelled  through 
every  country  in  Eui'ope,  unterrified  at  the 
contagious  disorders  so  common  in  jails  at  that 
time  of  day. 

John  Howard  was  born  in  1726 ; his  father, 
who  had  been  a successful  tradesman,  had  left 
him  sufficient  property  to  live  comfortably  with- 
out attending  to  business : he  appears  to  have 
been  a kind  man  to  his  poor  neighbours,  build- 
ing cottages  for  them,  and  otherwise  attending 
to  their  comforts.  In  1773  he  served  the  office 
of  sheriff,  and  the  duties  he  had  to  fulfil  brought 
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the  state  of  the  prisons  under  his  notice.  Having 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  his  observations  on  this  subject,  he  in- 
spected the  whole  of  the  prisons  in  his  native 
country,  and  afterwards  travelled  three  times 
tlu-ough  France,  four  tlu-ough  Germany,  live 
through  Holland,  twice  thi'ough  Italy,  once  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  once  tlmough  the 

northern  states  of  Turkey. 

In  these  various  and  dangerous  excursions 
he  spent  a large  portion  of  his  fortune,  and  in 
the  mean  time  his  sister  died,  and  left  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  devoted 
to  the  same  benevolent  purpose.  His  modesty 
was  equal  to  his  benevolence;  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  a statue  to  his  honour,  he  him- 
self wrote  to  the  subscribers  to  prevent  it. 
‘‘  Have  I not  one  friend  in  England,”  he  said, 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  design,  to  put  a 

stop  to  'the  proceedings  ?” 

Howard,  after  publishing  several  works  on 
the  subject  of  prisons,  revisited  Pussia  and 
Turkey.  Here  the  fate  he  had  almost  anticipated 
overtook  him  ; he  was  seized  with  a malignant 
epidemic  fever  at  Cherson,  on  the  river  Dnieper, 
in  Hew  llussia,  of  which  he  died  in  1 /90.  In 
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this  manner  did  this  benevolent  man  not  only 
spend  his  money,  but  ultimately  sacrifice  his  life. 

We  have  another  instance  of  a man  who 
knew  how  to  spend  his  money  properly,  in  “ the 
Man  of  Ross,”  Mr.  John  Kyrle,  who  lived  at 
the  town  of  Ross  in  Herefordshire,  where  he 
passed  a long  life  devoted  to  acts  of  charity  and 
kindness.  More  fortunate  than  Howard,  in  one 
respect,  he  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
two,  and  died  in  his  native  town.  Pope  has 
celebrated  his  virtues  in  the  following  lines : 

P.  Wliose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  ? 

Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 

Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 

“The  Man  of  Ross,”  each  lisping  babe  replies. 

Behold  the  market-place,  with  poor  o’erspread ! 

The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread ; 

He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat  but  void  of  state. 

Where  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate ; 

Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest ; 

The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

Is  any  sick  ? The  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 

Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes  and  gives. 

Is  there  a variance  ? enter  but  his  door. 

Balked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more ; 

Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 

And  vile  attorneys,  now  a useless  race. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man,  enabled  to  pursue, 

WTiat  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do ; 

Oh ! say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  ? 

What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity? 

P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  mfe  and  children  clear. 

This  man  possessed— five  hundred  pounds  a year ! 

Blush,  grandeur,  blush — proud  courts,  withdraw  yom'  bkaze, 

JVe  little  stars,  hide  your  diminished  rays. 
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B.  But  what?  no  monument,  inscription,  stone  ? 

His  face,  his  forai,  his  name  almost,  unknoi.vn  ? 

p.  Who  builds  a church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame. 

Will  never  mark  the  mai'hle  with  his  name. 

' Since  Pope  wrote  these  lines,  however,  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  his  native  town. 

Franklin,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
was  an  example  of  perseverance  and  fiugality  ; 
he  knew  how  to  gain  money,  how  to  take  care 
of  money,  and,  as  the  following  guaint  letter 
written  by  him  show's,  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  proper  mode  of  spending,  or  as  he  has  it, 
lending  money : 

“NEW  MODE  OF  LENDING  MONEY.” 

“ Paris,  April  22,  1784. 

“ I send  you  herewith  a hill  for  ten  louis-d’ors. 
I do  not  pretend  to  give  such  a sum.  I only 
lend  it  to  you.  "WTien  you  shall  return  to  your 
country,  you  cannot  fail  getting  into  some 
business  that  will  in  time  enable  you  to  pay  all 
your  debts.  In  that  case,  when  you  meet  with 
another  honest  man  in  similar  distress,  you 
must  pay  me  by  lending  this  sum  to  him ; en- 
joining him  to  discharge  the  debt  by  a like  ope- 
ration, when  he  shall  he  able,  and  shall  meet 
with  such  another  opportunity.  I hope  it  may 
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thus  go  through  many  hands  before  it  meet  with 
a knave  to  stop  its  progress.  This  is  a trick  of 
mine  for  doing  a good  deal  with  a little  money. 
I am  not  rich  enough  to  afford  much  in  good 
works,  and  so  am  obliged  to  be  cunning,  and 
make  the  most  of  a little. 

“B.  Franklin.’’ 

Let  us  aim  then  at  the  possession,  not  simply 
of  riches,  but  also  of 

The  sense  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 
T’  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart ; 

Not  meanly,  nor  ambitiously  pursued, 

Not  sunk  by  sloth,  nor  raised  by  seiwitude ; 

To  balance  fortune  by  a just  expense. 

Join  with  economj^  magnificence ; 

With  splendour,  charity ; ivith  plenty,  health. 

Oh ! let  us  learn,  while  yet  unspoiled  by  wealth. 

That  secret  rare,  bebveen  the  extremes  to  move. 

Of  mad  good-nature  and  of  mean  self-love. 


life 
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“It  is  an  anxious  liappiness,  it  is  a feai'ful  thing, 

When  first  the  maiaen’s  smaU  white  hand  puts  on  the  golden  ring ; 
She  passeth  from  her  father’s  house  unto  another’s  care ; 

And  who  may  say  what  troubled  hours,  what  sorrows  wait  her  there? 
Ah ! love  and  life  are  mysteries,  both  blessing  and  both  blest ; 

And  yet  how  much  they  teach  the  heart  of  trial  and  unrest !” 


HERE  is,  doubtless,  in  tbe 
XiM  marriage  contract  a powerful 
influence,  affecting  character  for 
better  or  worse,  and  the  after 
condition  either  for  happiness 
It  necessarily  demands,  from  those 
who  are  anxious  for  moral  rectitude,  much 


consideration,  and  much  of  caution  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  their  affections  are  fixed, 
and  the  person  on  whom  their  choice  is  made. 
It  must  almost  amount  to  an  impossibility. 


o 
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in  the  married  state,  that  the  husband  should 
be  happy  unless  the  wife  be  happy  also ; nor 
can  the  wife  be  happy  unless  her  partner 
shares  with  her  not  only  the  pleasures,  but 
the  ills  of  life.  Some  exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  exist,  but  in  this  country  the  exceptions 
must  be  very  rare  indeed. 

In  all  countries  in  which  society  is  well  or- 
ganized, the  State  invariably  takes  cognizance 
of  the  marriage  contract, — regulating,  without 
intruding, — protecting,  without  dictating ; and 
properly  so,  for  marriage  places  one  human 
being  more  completely  under  the  power  of 
another  than  any  other  relation  in  life.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  laws  are  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  so  exposed  to  injury,  knowing, 
as  we  do,  that  often  during  courtship  there  is 
generally  a persevering  endeavour  to  conceal 
the  real  character. 

In  Jeremy  Taylor’s  “Marriage  Ring”  there 
are  many  very  exquisite  passages  bearing  on 
this  subject,  an  extract  from  which  will  not 
he  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  On  the  miseries 
of  ill-assorted  marriages,  he  says  : — “ Life  or 
death,  fehcity  or  a lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the 
power  of  marriage.  A woman,  indeed,  ventures 
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most,  for  she  has  no  sanctuary  to  retire  to  from 
an  evil  husband;  she  must  dwell  upon  her 
sorrow,  and  hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly 
or  infelicity  hath  produced ; and  she  is  more 
under  it,  because  her  tormenter  hath  a warrant 
of  prerogative,  and  the  woman  may  complain 
to  Heaven,  as  subjects  do  of  tyrant  princes,  but 
otherwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the  causes 
of  unkindness.  And  though  the  man  can  lun 
from  many  hours  of  his  sadness,  yet  he  must 
return  to  it  again ; and  when  he  sits  among  his 
neighbours,  he  remembers  the  objection  that 
lies  in  his  bosom,  and  he  sighs  deeply.  ...  It 
is  the  unhappy  chance  of  many  persons,  that, 
finding  mconveniences  upon  the  mountains  of 
single  life,  they  descend  into  the  valleys  of 
marriage  to  refi'esh  their  troubles,  and  then 
they  enter  into  fetters,  and  are  hound  to  sorrow 
by  the  cords  of  a man’s  or  a woman’s  peevish- 
ness : and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is,  they  have  to 
thank  their  own  follies ; for  they  fell  into  the 
snare  by  entering  an  improper  way.  So  do 
men  and  women  change  their  liberty  for  a rich 
fortune  (like  Eriphyle,  the  Argive,  who  pre- 
ferred gold  before  a good  man),  and  show  them- 
selves to  be  less  than  money,  by  overvaluing 
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that  to  all  the  content  and  wise  fehcity  of  then- 
lives  ; and  when  they  have  counted  the  money 
and  their  sorrows  together,  how  willingly  would 
they  buy,  with  the  loss  of  aU  that  money,  mo- 
desty, or  sweet  nature,  to  their  relative  ! The 
odd  thousand  pounds  would  gladly  be  allowed 
in  good  nature  and  fair  manners.”  Marriage 
should,  then,  he  always  entered  into  with  deli- 
beration ; at  a proper  age  ; and  with  mutual 
consent ; as  well  as  with  the  consent  of  parents 
and  guardians,  under  whose  care  single  persons 
may  be.  Of  the  sanctity  of  merriage,  he  says : 
— “ It  was  ordained  by  the  Almighty,  instituted 
in  Paradise,  and  the  first  blessing  from  the 
Lord.  He  gave  to  man  not  a friend,  but  a 
wife  ; that  is,  a friend  and  a wife  too  (for  a 
good  woman  is,  in  her  sold,  the  same  that 
a man  is,  and  she  is  a woman  oidy  in  her 
body ; that  she  may  have  the**  excellency  of 
the  one,  and  the  usefulness  'of  the  other, 
and  become  amiable  in  both)  ; marriage  was 
ministered 'to  by  ^angels;  the  fir'st  miracle 
our  Saviour-  did,  was  to  do  honour  to  a 
wedding.” 

Marriage  is  a school  and  exercise  of  vii-tue ! 
and  though  it  hath  cares,  yet  the  single  life 
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hath  desires,  which  are  more  troublesome  and 
more  dangerous,  and  often  end  in  sin,  while 
the  cares  are  but  instances  of  duty  and  exer- 
cises of  piety ; and  therefore,  if  single  life 
hath  more  privacy  of  devotion,  yet  marriage 
hath  more  necessities  and  more  variety  in 
it,  and  is  an  exercise  of  more  graces.  . . . 
Here  is  the  proper  scene  of  piety  and  pa- 
tience, of  the  duty  of  parents,  and  the  charity 
of  relations ; here  kindness  is  spread  abroad, 
and  love  is  united  and  made  fii'in  as  a centre. 
Marriage  is  the  nursery  of  heaven  ; the  viigin 
sends  prayers  to  God,  but  she  carries  but 
one  soul  to  Him;  but  the  state  of  marriage 
fills  up  the  numbers  of  the  elect,  and  hath  in  it 
the  labour  of  love,  the  delicacies  of  friendship, 
the  blessing  of  society,  and  the  union  of  hands 
and  hearts ; it  hath  in  it  less  of  beauty,  but 
more  of  safety,  than  the  single  life;  it  hath 
more  care,  but  less  danger;  it  is  more  merry, 
and  more  sad;  is  fuller  of  sorrow,  and  fuller  of 
joys;  it  lies  under  more  burdens,  but  is  sup- 
ported by  all  the  strengths  of  love  and  charity, 
and  those  burdens  are  delightful.” 

For  the  present  we  take  leave  of  the  “ Mar- 
riage Ring,”  with  the  intention  of  again  extract- 
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ing  a small  portion  of  tlie  very  excellent  matter 
found  therein. 

Marriage  is  a part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
founded  on  the  original  constitution  of  the 
senses,  and  dignified  hy  pecuhar  sentiments  of 
afifection,  delicacy,  and  honour. 


Accordmg  to  Paley,  the  public  use  of  the 

institution  consists  of — 1.  The  comfort  of  in- 
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dividiials  and  families.  2.  The  better  education 
of  cbildi-en,  and  the  making  of  due  provision 
for  tbeir  settlement  in  life.  S.  The  peace  of 
human  society,  in  cutting  off  a principal  source 
of  contention,  by  assigning  one  woman  to  a 
man,  and  protecting  his  exclusive  right  by 
sanction  of  morality  and  law.  4.  The  better 
government  of  society,  by  distributing  the 
community  into  separate  families,  and  appoint- 
ing over  each  the  authority  of  a master  of  a 
family,  wliich  has  more  actual  influence  than 
all  civil  authority  put  together.  5.  The  ad- 
ditional security  which  the  State  receives  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  its  citizens,  from  the 
solicitude  they  feel  for  the  welfare  of  their 
children,  and  from  their  being  confined  to 
permanent  habitations.  6.  The  encourage- 
ment of  industry.  These  were  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Paley,  and  considerable  weight  must  he 
attached  to  all  of  them,  although  many  persons 
dispute  its  being  a civil  contract,  but  contend 
that  it  is  purely  a religious  one.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  both  a civil  and  religious 
contract,  as  it  has  its  engagements  to  society, 
and  its  vows  to  God.  A Christian  State  ^spe- 
cially recognises  marriage  as  a branch^of  public 
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morality  and  a source  of  civil  peace  and 
strength..  The  peace  is  strengthened  by  as- 
signing  one  woman  to  one  man,  and  the  State 
protects  him  in  the  exclusive  possession.  The 
distribution  of  society  into  families  is  also  an 
efficient  means  for  promoting  the  order  of  the 
community,  by  the  cognizance  which  the  law 
takes  of  the  head  of  a family,  and  by  making 
him  responsible,  to  a certain*  extent,  for  the 
conduct  of  those  under  his  influence  j marriage 
also  involves  the  weighty  question  of  property, 
and  the  law  properly  prescribes  various  regula- 
tions respecting  it. 

The  laws  of  revelation,  as  well  as  most  civil- 
ized countries,  have  made  several  exceptions 
of  persons  marrying  who  are  nearly  related 
by  blood;  for  instance,  Moses  restrained  the 
Israelites  from  marrying  within  certain  degrees 
of.  consanguinity,  which,  doubtless,  had  till 
then  been  permitted,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
taking  wives  from  the  idolatrous  nations  among 
whom  they  lived.  There  was  evidently  no 
forced  obhgation  under  the  Mosaic  law  for 
men  to  marry,  yet  the  Jews  regarded  mar- 
riage as  a duty  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
indispensable. 
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The  JeAvish  marriages  were  always  well  con- 
ducted ; a proper  importance  was  attached  to 
the  ceremony ; and  the  greatest  decorum  uni- 
formly observed.  The  ancient  Jews  usuaUy 
consecrated  seven  days  of  ceremony  for  a maid, 
and  three  for  a widow  ; and  even  at  the  present 
time  their  marriage  festivals  continue  for  several 

days. 

The  bridegroom  had  a Faranym'plius , oi 
brideman,  called  ‘‘the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom.” (John  iii.  29.)  A number  of  young 
people  kept  him  company  during  the  days  of 
the  wedding,  to  do  him  honour;  thus  the 
brideman  performed  the  wedding  ceremonies 
and  attended  the  orders  of  the  bridegroom. 

The  bride  had  also  her  female  attendants, 
but  they  were  kept  separate  from  the  other  sex, 
taking  their  meals  at  diiferent  tables,  in  distinct 
apartments. 

“Perhaps  the  reservedness  of  the  eastern 
people  toAvards  their  females  required  this 
exclusive  etiquette;  for,  even  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  considered  a gross  insult  to  remove  the 
veil  of  an  unmarried  female  ; and  to  take  aAvay 
the  veil  of  a married  woman  is  one  of  the 
greatest  indignities  that  she  can  receive,  be- 
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cause  it  deprives  her  of  the  badge  which 
distmgmshes  and  dignifies  her  in  that  cha- 


racter, and  betokens  her  alliance  to  her 
husband,  and  her  interest  in  his  afiections.” 
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The  fourteenth  chapter  of  Judges  gives  a 
most  descriptive  account  of  the  marriage  of 
Samson,  and  the  occupation  of  the  young  men 
in  the  proposing  and  solving  of  riddles. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  a proces- 
sion was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  bride  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom’s 
father.  Much  pomp  and  ceremony  Avas  here 


observed,  as  the  friends  and  companions  of 
each  attended,  singing  appropriate  songs,  and 
accompanied  with  instrumental  music : the 

highway  was  lighted  with  numerous  torches, 
which  greatly  added  to  the  eclat  of  the  occa- 
sion. A second  company,  consisting  of  the 
friends  of  the  bridegroom,  was  placed  at  the 
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bridegroom’s  house,  ready,  at  the  first  intima- 
tion of  their-  approach,  to  go  forth  and  meet 
them.  After  joining  the  procession,  it  again 
moved  forward  to  the  house  of  the  father, 
where  a grand  entertainment  was  provided ; 
the  evening  was  spent  in  cheerful  participation 
of  the  marriage  supper,  with  such  social  merri- 
ment as  was  suited  to  the  joyous  occasion. 

In  modern  times  the  Jews  have  a regidar 
formal  marriage  rite,  by  which  the  union  is 


solenmly  ratified.  The  parties  stand  up  under 
a canopy,  each  covered  by  a veil ; some  grave 
person  takes  a cup  of  wine,  pronounces  a bene- 
diction, and  hands  it  to  be  tasted  by  both ; the 
bridegroom  puts  a ring  on  the  finger  of  the 
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bride,  saying, — “ By  this  ring  thou  art  my 
spouse,  according  to  the  custom  of  Moses  and 
the  childi-en  of  Israel.”  The  marriage  con- 
tract is  then  read,  and  given  to  the  bride’s 
relations ; another  cup  of  wine  is  brought,  and 
blessed  six  times,  when  the  married  couple 
taste  it,  and  pour  the  rest  out,  in  token  of 
cheerfulness  j and  to  conclude  all,  the  husband 
dashes  the  cup  against  the  wall,  and  breaks  it 
to  pieces,  in  memory  of  the  sad  destruction  of 
them  once  glorious  Temple. 

The  forms  of  solemnizing  marriage,  even 
among  Christians,  differ  in  different  places.  In 
Lutheran  countries,  and  also  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  generally  celebrated  in  private 
houses.  In  Scotland,  like  all  other  religious 
services  in  that  country,  it  is  extremely  simple, 
and  performed  hi  the  session-house,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  minister,  or  the  private  house  of 
some  fl’iend  of  one  of  the  parties. 

But  in  England,  until  recently,  it  could  only 
be  legally  administered  at  the  altar ; Quakers 
and  Jews  being  the  only  exceptions. 

On  accomit,  however,  of  the  great  objection 
entertained  by  many  persons  to  the  right  of 
solemnizing  marriages  being  confined  to  minis- 
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ters  of  the  Established  Church,  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  in  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  which,  marriages  may  now 
be  performed  in  any  place  of  worship  licensed 
for  the  purpose,  or  at  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent registrar  of  the  district. 

Due  publicity  is  ensured,  and  abuses  pre- 
vented, by  provisions  contained  in  this  act, 
Avhich,  however  necessary  and  important,  would 
be  tedious  to  relate.  This  act  of  parliament 
does  not,  we  may  mention,  apply  to  marriages 
of  the  royal  family,  which  are  regulated  by  a 
particular  statute,  or  to  those  marriages  which 
are  contracted  out  of  England. 

Generally  speaking,  a marriage  valid  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
contracted,  is  valid  in  every  other  country. 
This  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  some  excep- 
tions, as  marriages  contracted  according  to  the 
law  of  the  country  {lex  loci')  are  considered,  in 
the  courts  in  which  their  validity  happens  to 
be  contested,  as  contracted  in  violation  of  some 
principle  of  natural  religion  or  morality  ^ as 
when,  in  Persia  or  Turkey,  a man  marries  a 
second  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first. 

The  marriage  festivals  in  the  East  form. 
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perhaps,  the  most  imposing  of  all  their  ceremo- 
nies, especially  for  those  moving  in  the  upper 
rairks  : the  lengthened  cavalcades  of  women  and 
men,  musicians  and  dancers,  and  the  profuse 
and  frequently  most  valuable  presents  which 
are  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  bride,  greatly  add  to 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  occasion. 

We  here  extract,  from  the  “ Recollections  of 
the  East,”  an  account  of  one  of  these  interest- 
ing ceremonies  : “ W e have  passed  the  whole 
day  at  the  wedding  of  the  young  Greek-Syrian 
lady.  The  ceremony  began  by  a long  pro- 
cession of  Greek,  Arabian,  and  Syrian  women, 
who  have  come,  some  on  horseback,  others  on 
foot,  tlxrough  the  avenues  of  aloe  and  mulberry 
trees,  to  assist  the  bride  through  this  fatiguing 
day.  For  several  days  and  nights  past,  a cer- 
tain number  of  these  women  have  never  quitted 
the  house  of  Habib,  or  left  off  their  cries,  songs, 
and  long  shrill  screams,  resembling  the  shouts 
of  the  vintagers  and  haymakers  on  the  coasts 
of  France  during  harvest  time.  These  noises, 
meanings,  and  united  laughing  and  tears,  must 
have  prevented  the  bride  from  sleeping  for 
several  nights  before  the  marriage.  The  old 
men  and  young  people  belonging  to  the  bride- 
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groom’s  family  do  the  same  on  their  part, 
and  allow  him  scarcely  any  rest  for  a week 
previous.  We  cannot  understand  what  are  the 
reasons  for  this  custom. 

“ On  our  being  introduced  into  the  gardens 
belonging  to  Habib’s  house  the  ladies  were 
taken  into  the  interior  of  the  divans,  to  make 
their  compliments  to  the  young  girl,  to  admire 
her  dress,  and  to  view  the  ceremonies.  As  for 
us  men,  they  left  us  in  the  court,  or  invited  us 
to  enter  an  inferior  divan.  There,  a table  was 
set  out  after  the  European  fashion,  loaded  Avith 
abundance  of  preserved  fruit,  cakes  of  sugar  and 
honey,  liquors  and  sherbets ; and,  during  the 
whole  evening,  this  refreshment  was  renewed 
as  fast  as  it  was  consumed  by  the  numerous 
guests.  By  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
I succeeded  in  getting  into  a woman’s  divan,  at 
the  moment  when  the  Greek  archbishop  aatts 
bestoAving  the  nuptial  benediction.  The  young 
girl  was  standing  beside  her  betrothed  husband, 
covered  from  head  to  foot  in  a veil  of  scarlet 
gauze,  embroidered  with  gold.  The  priest 
lifted  the  veil  for  an  instant,  and  the  young 
man  then  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  for  the 
first  time,  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  united 
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his  future  life.  She  was  admirably  beautiful ; 
— the  paleness  spread  by  emotion  and  fatigue 
over  her  cheeks,  and  which  was  still  more 
heightened  by  the  deep  hue  of  her  scarlet  veil ; 
the  innmnerable  ornaments  of  gold,  silver, 
pearls,  and  diamonds  with  which  she  was 
covered,  and  the  long  tresses  of  her  black  hair 
flowing  around  her  person ; her  eyelashes, 
which  were  painted  black,  as  well  as  her  eye- 
brows and  the  edges  of  her  eyes  • her  hands, 
which  had  the  extremities  of  the  Angers  and 
the  nails  tinged  red  with  henna,  and  were 
painted  in  compartments  and  moresco  designs  ; 
' — all  these  conferred  on  her  enchanting  beauty 
a character  of  novelty  and  solemnity,  in  our 
view,  with  which  we  were  exceedingly  struck. 
Her  husband  had  scarcely  time  to  look  at  her ; 
he  appeared  overcome  liimself,  and  ready  to  drop 
under  the  weight  of  the  fatigue  and  wakefulness 
with  which  these  strange  customs  exhaust  the 
strength  of  even  love  itself.  The  bishop  took 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  his  priests  a crown 
formed  of  natural  flowers,  and  placed  it  on  the 
young  woman’s  head  ; then  took  it  ofi",  put  it  on 
the  young  man’s  brow,  took  it  off  again,  and 
replaced  it  on  the  bride’s  veiled  forehead ; and 
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thus  he  passed  it  several  times  from  one  head  to 
the  other.  Then,  in  a shnilar  manner,  he  trans- 
ferred rings  an  equal  number  of  times,  from  the 
fingers  of  one  to  those  of  the  other.  They 
afterwards  broke  the  same  piece  of  bread,  and 
drank  the  consecrated  wine  out  of  the  same 
cup ; after  which  they  took  the  bride  into 
apartments  where  only  the  women  might  fol- 
low her,  that  she  might  again  change  her  dress. 
The  father  and  friends  of  the  husband  led  him 
away,  on  their  part,  into  the  garden,  and  made 
liim  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  suiTOunded 
by  aU  the  male  members  of  his  family.  The 
musicians  and  dancers  then  came,  and  continued 
around  the  young  man,  till  sunset,  their  bar- 
barous strains,  their  skrill  cries,  and  their 
different  bodily  contortions,  while  he  had  fal- 
len asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  his 
friends  were  every  moiiient  awakening  him. 

‘‘  When  night  came,  they  conducted  him  by 
liimself  in  procession  to  his  father’s  house ; and 
it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  a week  that  the 
newly -married  man  is  allowed  to  claim  his 
wife,  and  take  her  home  with  him.” 

“ The  women,  who  filled  Habib’s  house  with 
their  noises,  also  departed  a little  while  after. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  this 
long  cayalcade  of  women  and  girls,  ckessed  in 
the  most  extraordhiary  and  splendid  costumes, 
covered  with  glittering  gems,  and  each  sur- 
rounded by  her  attendants  and  slaves,  bearing 
torches  of  resinous  pine-wood  to  light  the  way ; 
and  thus  extending  their  shining  train  through 
the  long  narrow  paths,  overshadowed  with  aloe 
and  orange  trees,  that  lie'  along  the^  sea-side  ; 
proceeding  sometimes  in  protracted  silence, 
sometimes  kttering  cries,  that  resounded  over 
the  waves,  and  beneath  the  large  plane  trees  at 
the  base  of  Lebanon.  We  returned  to  om* 
habitation,  which  was  near  the  country  house 
of  Habib,  and  whence  we  coidd  still  hear  the 
noisy  conversation  of  the  female  part  of  his 
family.  We  went  up  on  the  roofs,  and  our 
eyes  followed,  for  a long  time,  the  wandering 
lights  that  twinlded  on  every  side  amidst  the 
trees  on  the  plain.” 

Turkish  marriages  are  also  conducted  with 
great  splendour.  In  the  “Constantinople  Cou- 
rier,” for  May,  1845,  is  the  following  account 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  of  Mehemet  Ali 
Pasha  with  the  Sultana  Adile.  The  enume- 
ration of  the  presents  sent  by  the  Pasha  to 
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his  bride  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
a chapter  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  “ The  pro- 
cession, escorted  by  a large  body  of  troops, 
followed  by  numerous  officers  and.  generals, 
marched  in  the  following  order : 130  cavas, 
bearing  on  their  heads  130  baskets  filled  with 
sweetmeats  ; two  carriages,  each  drawn  by  four 
horses,  bearing  a chest,  ornamented  with  velvet 
and  chiselled  silver,  containing  the  most  valuable 
perfumes ; then  followed  twenty  cavas,  bearing 
as  many  massive  silver  baskets,  containing  the 
richest  stuffs,  together  with  the  utensils  for  a 
bath,  enriched  with  precious  stones.  A pair  of 
sandals,  ornamented  with  large  brilliants  of  the 
purest  water,  were  particrdarly  admired.  Tive 
cavas  followed,  bearing,  in  magnificent  baskets 
of  massive  silver,  500,000  piastres  in  gold, 
enclosed  in  bags  of  red  satin.  The  procession  ar- 
rived in  the  same  order  at  the  palace,  when  all 
the  presents  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  bride. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendour  observed  at 
the  Turkish  marriages,  the  condition  of  the 
female  is  guite  foreign  to  our  ideas  of  hap- 
piness. From  the  hour  of  marriage  they  are 
immured  in  the  harem,  excluded  from  the 
view  of  the  public,  and  all  of  the  opposite  sex. 
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tlieii-  nearest  relations  being  alone  admitted  on 
occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony. 


Great  veneration  is  attached  in  Turkey  to 
the  parental  character,  particularly  to  that  of 
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motlier.  Even  in  tlie  fall  of  a great  man,  his 
harem  is  always  respected,  and  the  property  - 
belonging  to  his  wives  is  left  untouched,  so  that 
they  frequently  become  his  support.  Marriage 
certainly  has  nothing  sacred  among  them ; it  is 
merely  a civil  contract,  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
dower,  and  perhaps  limiting  the  husband  as  to 
the  number  of  his  other  wives.  If  the  man  be 
present  along  with  the  cadi,  he  is  a legal 
witness.  Those  with  respect  to  whom  there  is 
no  such  contract,  rank  as  concubines,  who  are 
chiefly  purchased  slaves. 

In  Constantinople  there  is  a bazaar,  or  very 
large  square  building,  “where  man  does  not 
blush  to  expose  to  sale  the  most  lovely  and  in- 
teresting part  of  the  creation.” 

In  France,  the  young  immarried  ladies  are 
more  under  surveillance  than  in  this  country. 
It  is  a practical  duty  for  parents  and  near  rela- 
tions to  keep  close  watch  over  them:  conse- 
quently, they  are  kept  in  almost  monastic 
seclusion ; but  the  era  of  marriage  is  the  signal 
for  a systematic  flirtation,  which  we  cannot  re- 
concile to  the  conjugal  and  matronly  character. 

The  social  and  domestic  state  of  western  and 
southern  Africa  excites  our  disgust  but  little 
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more  than  some  of  the  tolerated  usages  in 
civilized  countries.  In  one  state,  we  behold  a 
refined  people  with  semi-barbarous  customs ; in 
the  other,  we  see  a rude  and  barbarous  people 
only  practising  that  which  is  in  accordance  with 
their  savage  nature. 

Polygamy  extends  thi’oughout  aU  tropical 
Africa ; and  doubtless  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
human  life  is  held  is  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment of  the  practice.  At  the  death  of  any  of 
the  royal  family  thousands  of  innocent  victims 
must  bleed,  and  on  almost  all  great  state  occa- 
sions the  dreadful  mandate  is  issued.  But  little 
limit  is  given  as  to  the  number  of  wives  the 
better  classes  may  take  to  themselves ; the  ability 
of  maintaining  them  is  the  primary  considera- 
tion. The  king  frequently  possesses  upwards 
of  three  thousand,  and  those  selected  from  the 
fairest  and  most  accomplished  damsels  in  his 
dominions.  These  unfortunate  creatures  aie  in 
position  but  very  little  superior  to  slaves,  and, 
at  the  caprice  of  their  royal  husband,  are  cruelly 
tortured,  or  put  to  death.  It  often  happens 
that  the  chief  wife  urges  her  husband  to  take 
fresh  mates,  as  a means  of  increashig  the  im- 
portance of  the  establishment  over  which  she 


severally  upon  her  headj  during  which  cere- 
mony the  following  prayers  are  pronoimced : — 
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presides,  winch  increases  her  dignity,  and  ele- 
vates her  in  j)i'oportion  to  the  number  of  wives 
hei  lawful  husband  possesses.  The  greater 
number  of  chilch-en,  the  gi-eater  her  boast : it  is 
even  customary  to  make  her  a present  on  any 
accession  to  then-  family. 

As  we  are  glancing  at  the  variety  of  customs 
practised  among  different  nations,  an  Hindoo 
marriage  ceremony  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

‘‘The  bridegroom  having  been  received  by 
the  father  of  the  bride  with  various  ceremonies, 
the  bride  has  three  vessels  of  water  poiued 
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‘ Love  ! I know  thy  name ; tliou  art  called  an 
intoxicating  beverage;  bring  tbe  bridegroom 
happily ; for  thee  was  formed  the  inebriatmg 

di-aught!  Fhe!  thy  best  origin  is  here ; through 

devotion  wert  thou  created.  May  tliis  oblation 
be  efficacious.’  After  which,  the  hand  of  the 
bride  is  placed  in  that  of  the  bridegroom,  both 
having  been  previously  rubbed  with  some  aus- 
picious drug,  and  a'matron  binds  them  with  cusa 
grass,  amid  the  sound  of  cheerful  music.  Lhe 
father  of  the  bride  then  bidding  the  attendant 
priests  begin  then  acclamations,  pours  water 
from  a vessel  containing  tila  and  cusa  gi  ass  upon 
the  hands  of  the  united  pair,  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming,  ‘ God  the  Existent ! and,  after 
pronouncing  the  name  and  designations  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  bride,  and  himself,  says,  ^ I give 
unto  thee  this  damsel  adorned  with  jewels,  and 
protected  by  the  Lord  of  creatures.’  The  bride- 
groom replies,  ‘ Well,  be  it.’  After  which,  the 
bridegroom  having  received  from  the  father  of 
the  bride  a piece  of  gold,  and  recited  an  appro- 
priate text,  the  parties  are  affianced,  and,  as  they 
walk  forth,  the  bridegroom  thus  addresses  the 
bride  : ‘ May  the  regents  of  space,  may  air,  the 
sun,  and  fire,  dispel  that  anxiety  wliich  thou 
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feelest  in  thy  mindj  and  turn  thy  heart  to  me. 
Be  gentle  in  thy  aspect,  and  loyal  to  thy  hus- 
band ; be  fortunate  in  cattle,  amiable  in  thy 
mind,  and  beautiful  in  thy  person  ; he  mother  of 
valiant  sons  ; be  fond  of  delights  ; he  cheerfid ; 
and  bring  prosperity  to  our  bipeds  and  quad- 
rupeds.’ A libation  of  water  is  afterwards 
made ; and  the  father  of  the  bride,  having 
meditated  the  gayatri,  ties  a knot  with  the 
skirts  of  the  mantles  of  the  bridegroom  and 
bride,  saying,  ‘ Ye  must  he  inseparably  united 
in  matters  of  duty,  wealth,  and  love.’  The 
bridegroom  next  attires  the  bride,  at  the  same 
time  performing  a variety  of  ceremonies,  among 
which  are  the  following  : — Going  to  the  prin- 
cipal apartment  of  the  house,  he  prepares  a 
sacrificial  fire,  and  hallows  the  hnplements  ; after 
which,  a friend  of  his,  hearing  a jar,  walks 
round  the  fire,  and  stops  on  the  south  side  of  it; 
and  another,  after  performing  the  same  cere- 
mony, places  himself  on  the  right  of  the  fii’st. 
The  bridegroom  then  casts  four  double  handfids 
of  rice,  mixed  with  leaves  of  sami,  into  a fiat 
basket ; and  placing  near  it  a stone  and  mullar, 
which  he  had,  with  much  formality,  previously 
touched,  he  causes  the  bride  to  be  clothed  with 
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a new  waistcloth  and  scarf,  while  he  himself 
recites  a rariety  of  prayers.^  After  which,  the 
bride  goes  to  the  western  side  of  tbe  fire,  and 
recites  a prayer,  while  she  steps  on  a mat  made 
of  virana  grass,  covered  with  silk  ; and  seatmg 
herself  down  on  the  edge  of  the  mat,  the  bride- 
groom makes  six  oblations  of  clarified  butter, 
reciting  a prayer  with  each.  He  then  names 
the  three  worlds  separately  and  conjointly,  pre- 
senting oblations ; and,  after  making  foiii  or 
five  oblations  to  fii'e  and  to  the  moon,  he  rises 
up  with  the  bride,  and,  passing  from  her  left  to 
her  right,  makes  her  join  her  hands  in  a hollow 
form.  The  rice,  which  was  previously  put  into 
the  basket,  being  then  taken  up,  and  the  stone, 
which  was  laid  near  it,  being  placed  before  the 
bride,  she  treads  on  it  with  the  point  of  her 
right  foot,  while  the  bridegroom  recites  the  fol- 
lowing prayer  ; ‘ Ascend  this  stone,  be  fii'm  like 
this  stone,  distress  my  foe,  and  be  not  subser- 
vient to  my  enemies.’  He  then  pours  on  her 
hands  a ladleful  of  clarified  butter  ; another 
person  gives  her  the  rice ; two  ladlesfiil  of  butter 
are  poiu’ed  over  it ; when  she  separates  her 
hands,  and  lets  fall  the  rice  on  the  fire,  wliile 
a holy  text  is  recited.  She  treads  again  on  the 
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stone,  again  makes  an  oklation  of  rice,  again  a 
prayer  is  recited,  again  walking  is  performed 
round  the  fire,  again  four  or  five  oblations  are 
made  with  similar  ceremonies  and  prayers,  when 
the  bridegroom  pours  two  ladlesful  of  butter 
upon  the  edge  of  the  basket,  and  then  rice  out 
of  it  into  the  fire,  saying  : ^ May  tliis  oblation 

to  fire  be  efficacious.’  After  the  ceremony  of 
ascending  the  stone  and  throwing  the  rice  into 
the  fii'e,  the  bride  is  conducted  to  the  bride- 
groom, and  by  him  directed  to  step  success- 
sively  into  seven  circles,  Avhile  seven  texts  are 
repeated.  Tliis  is  the  most  emphatical  part  of 
the  ritual ; for  as  soon  as  the  seventh  step  of 
the  bride  is  performed,  the  nuptial  bond  is  com- 
plete and  irrevocable.  The  bridegroom  then, 
in  appropriate  texts,  addresses  the  bride  and 
spectators ; after  which  his  friend,  Avho  stood 
near  the  sacrificial  fire,  bearing  a jar  of  water, 
advances  to  the  spot  where  the  seventh  step  Avas 
completed,  and,  Avhile  a prayer  is  recited,  pours 
water  on  the  head  of  the  bridegroom,  and  then 
on  the  head  of  the  bride.  IVhen  this  ceremony 
is  completed,  the  bridegroom  putting  Iris  left 
hand  under  the  hands  of  his  bride,  Avhich  are 
joined  in  a hollow  posture,  takes  her  right  hand 
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in  liis,  and  recites  six  lioly  texts ; after  which 
he  sits  down  with  her  near  the  fire,  and  makes 
oblations,  at  the  same  time  naming,  severally 
and  conjointly,  the  tln-ee  worlds.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  when  the  stars  begin 
to  appear,  the  bride-  sits  down  on  a bull’s  hide 
of  a red  colour,  placed  with  the  neck  towards 
the  east,  and  the  haii’  upwards  ; and  the  bride- 
groom, sitting  down  beside  her,  makes  oblations, 
naming  the  three  worlds,  a£  usual  j their  six 
other  oblations,  pouring  each  time  the  lemainder 
of  the  clarified  butter  on  her  head,  and  reciting 
the  following  prayers  : — ^ I obviate  by  this  full 
oblation  all  ill  marks  in  the  lines  of  thy  hands, 
in  thy  eye-lashes,  and  in  the  spots  of  thy  body. 
I obviate  by  this  full  oblation  all  the  ill  marks 
of  thy  hah',  and  whatever  is  sinful  in  thy  looking 
or  in  thy  crying.  I obviate  by  this  full  oblation 
all  that  may  be  sinful  in  thy  temper,  in  thy 
speaking,  and  in  thy  laughing.  I obviate  by 
this  full  oblation  all  the  ill  marks  in  thy  teeth, 
and  in  the  dark  intervals  between  them;  in  thy 
hands  and  in  thy  feet.  Whatever  natural  or 
accidental  evil  marks  were  on  any  portion  of  thy 
body,  I have  obviated  all  such  marks  by  these 
full  oblations  of  clarified  butter.  May  this 
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oblation  be  efficacious.’  After  rising  up,  and 
contemplating  tbe  Polar  star  as  an  emblem  of 
stability,  matrons  pom-  upon  them  water  mixed 
witb  leaves,  which  had  been  placed  upon  an 
altar  prepared  for  that  pm-pose,  and  the  bride- 
groom again  makes  oblations  with  the  names  of 
the  worlds.  He  then  eats  food  prepared  with- 
out factitious  salt,  reciting  prayers  dm-mg  the 
meal ; and  when  he  has  finished,  the  remainder 
is  given  to  the  bride.  During  the  thi-ee  subse- 
quent days  the  married  couple  must  remain  in 
the  house  of  the  father  of  the  bride,  must  abstain 
from  factitious  salt,  and  must  live  chastely  and 
austerely,  sleeping  on  the  ground.  On  the 
fom-tli  day  the  bridegroom  carries  her  to  his 
house,  reciting  texts  when  he  ascends  the  car- 
riage, and  when  they  come  to  cross  roads.  On 
arriving  at  the  end  of  their  jom-ney,  he  conducts 
her  into  'his  house,  at  the  same  time  chanting  a 
hymn ; after  which,  matrons  seat  her  on  a bull’s 
hide,  as  before,  and  the  bridegroom  recites  a 
prayer.  They  then  place  a young  child  in  her 
lap,  putting  roots  of  lotus,  or  fruits,  into  liis 
hand ; when  the  bridegroom  takes  him  up,  and, 
after  preparing  a sacrificial  fii'e  with  all  the 
usual  ceremonies,  makes  eight  different  obla- 
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tions,  with  as  many  prayers ; after  which  the 
bride  salutes  her  father-in-law  and  the  other 
relations  of  her  husband.  The  bridegroom  then 
prepares  another  sacrificial  fce,  and,  sitting  down 
with  the  bride  on  his  right  hand,  makes  twenty 
oblations,  with  as  many  prayers,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  the  remainder  of  each  portion  of 
the  consecrated  butter  into  ajar  of  water,  which 
is  afterwards  poured  on  the  head  of  the  bride, 
conclusive  of  the  marriage  ceremony.” 

The  Hindoo  considers  his  marriage  as  tke 
evu,  the  most  critical  and  most  indispensable 
part  of  his  life,  as,  without  a wife,  he  feels 
himself  without  position,  and  as  disqualified  for 
performing  any  hnportant  functions.  The  poor 
wife,  on  the  contrary,  figures  in  a most  inferior 
character.  TVTien  obtained,  she  is  the  object  of 
very  little  respect  or  regard,  and  is  considered 
only  in  the  capacity  of  a slave,  and  totally  unfit 
for  the  companionship  of  her  husband ; created 
only  to  reverence  and  obey  her  lawful  “ lord 
and  master.” 

The  cruel  and  superstitious  usage,  which  is 
still  practised  in  some  parts  of  India,  of  burning 
alive  the  lone  widow,  and  the  still  more  dia- 
bolical custom  of  burying  her  with  the  corpse 
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of  her  husband,  shows  an  attachment,  although 
mixed  with  gross  superstition,  unprecedented 
as  it  is  infatuated. 


Polygamy  does  not  prevail  to  any  great  ex- 
tent; and  dissolute  manners,  although  strangely 
combined,  in  many  instances,  with  religious 
observances,  do  not  seem  to  be  otherwise  so 
general  as  in  many  parts  of  Eui’ope, 

Travelling  to  another  part  of  the  globe, 
we  find  the  connubial  relations  and  practices 
very  different  to  any  that  we  have  hitherto 
glanced  at. 
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Among  tlie  Esquimaux,  a state  of  celibacy 
is  unknown.  Captain  Ross  states  that  tbe 
mere  supposition  of  suck  a condition  is  treated 
among  tliem  as  a cbimera ; nor  do  tliey  believe 
that  we,  or  any  other  people,  can  be  without 
wives.  Every  woman  finds  a husband,  and 
every  man  procures  a wife  ^ but  often  under  a 
system  of  polygamy,  since  the  sexes  cannot 
always  be  equal  in  numbers.  The  rule  also 
app0ars  to  be,  if  it  be  not  rather  a natural 
arrangement  than  a law,  that  the  most  expert 
hunters  *obtain  the  superfluous  women,  as  best 
able  to  maintain  them ; though  it  is  very  rare 
indeed  for  a man  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
more  than  two  wives;  of  which  the  first,  or 
eldest,  is  the  senior  in  command  and  respect. 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  the  strongest,  or  most 
useful,  woman  who  most  readdy  obtains  a 
second  husband:  wliile,  under  either  mode  of 
this  polygamy,  or  bigamy,  the  most  perfect 
harmony  seems  to  subsist  among  the  ]Darties. 
If,  never  witnessing  any  angry  word  between 
husband  and  wife,  and  seeing  each  ever  treating 
the  other  with  indulgence  and  frankness,  we 
were  willing  to  conclude  that  these  people 
'had  attained  that  perfection  of  domestic  hap- 


Q 
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piness  which  is  so  rarely  found  anywhere, 
it  is  a conclusion,  I fear,  that  reflection  would 
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not  justify,  and  that  a more  intimate  expe- 
rience would  not  confh'm.  The  matrimonial 
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forms  differ  but  very  slightly  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Esquimaiix.  It  would  appear 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  young  female  to 
make  her  choice  as  soon  as  she  is  marriage- 
able, but  the  contract,  such  as  it  is,  is  settled 
between  the  parents  for  them  children,  and 
often  at  a very  early  age,  the  time  of  marriage 
being  about  the  age  of  fifteen ; and  there  is  no 
other  form  but  that  of  the  female  going  to  the 
hut  of  her  designed  husband.” 

Captain  Eoss  fiuther  states,  that the  practice 
of  repudiation  and  change,  whether  of  husbands 
or  vdves,  has  been  found  in  all  the  Esquimaux 
who  have  come  under  the  notice  of  navigators. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  custom  in  this  dis- 
trict, though  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried.” 

“ It  sometimes  happens,  although  rarely,  that 
a woman  has  two  husbands.  Kakikagin  is  here 
represented  as  standing  between  them ; she  was 
a powerfid.  and  robust  woman,  of  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  five  feet  three  inches  and 
a-quarter  in  height ; her  face  was  broad,  her 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  small,  as  also  her  hands 
and  feet,  in  proportion  to  her  figure,  which  was 
completely  embonpoint ; her  favourite  husband 
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was  Aknala,  wlio  was  decidedly  better  looking 
tban  Payettak  ; accordingly,  tbe  latter  was  sent 


out  to  bunt  and  procure  food,  whilst  the  other 
remained  at  home ; and  it  was  rather  surprising 
to  see  how  cheerfully  he  woidd  obey,  from  time 
to  time,  this,  which  appeared  to  us,  unfam  com- 
mand of  a capricious  or  pai'tial  wife,  and  bring 
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home  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to  be  equally 
divided.” 

The  Chinese  are,  perhaps,  the  most  dis- 
ciplined barbarians  under  the  face  of  the  sun. 
In  order  to  obtain  a wife,  the  lover  must 
commence  by  making  presents  to  different 
branches  of  the  lady’s  fandly : this  is  invanably 
done  in  a most  systematic  manner,  and  without 
betraying  the  least  degree  of  passion.  The 
marriage  generally  depends  upon  the  pleasure 
of  parents  and  relations,  whose decisions  are, 
doubtless,  much  biassed  by  the  value  of  the 
presents  sent.  After  the  engagement  is  entered 
into  by  these  parties,  the  bride  is  kept  from  the 
sight  of  her  future  husband  until  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  over.  She  is  then  claimed  by  him, 
and  for  ever  after  lives  in  a state  approaching 
slavery ; indeed,  among  the  lower  orders,  it  is 
absolute  slavery ; the  Chinese  pedant  yoking 
his  wife  and  his  ass  together  at  the  plough. 
Polygamy  is  alone  allowed  to  the  grandees 
and  mandarins. 

The  Kalmucks,  living  in  Chinese  Tartary, 
celebrate  their  marriages  on  horseback,  in  the 
following  manner : — On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  nuptials,  the  bride,  mounted  on  a fleet 
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lioise,  rides  off  at  full  speed,  lier  loyer  pur- 
suing'. If  he  overtakes  her,  she  becomes  his 
wife  without  fui'ther  ceremony ; hut  if  the 


lady  is  not  inclined  to  enter  the  connubial  state 
with  her  pursuer,  she  will  take  good  care  that 
he  does  not  overtake  her,” 


^ This  book  being  particularly  adapted  for 
the  ^‘entertainment”  of  general  readers,  we 
purpose  closing  the  subject  of  Marriage  by 
a few  “Matrimonial  Anecdotes.” 


The  first  wliicli  we  select  is  a wedding 
wliicli  occurred  at  sea,  and  is  extracted  from 
tlie  New  England  Eeview.” 

“ A novel  circumstance  took  place,  wliile  on 
our  passage,  wlricli  I must  relate.  Tnere  was 

H on  board,  wbo  was  formerly  a 

merchant  in  Massachusetts,  since  in  Coimecticut, 
and  late  of  New  York.  He  was  a kind,  open- 
hearted  fellow.  Ml  of  fun,  and  withal  very 
intelligent,  as  well  as  handsome.  His  age  was 
twenty-seven.  He  came  on  board  an  entire 
stranger  to  us  all ; but  as  we  made  it  a point 
to  have  but  one  family  on  board,  and  as  we 
soon  discovered  his  amiable  qualities,  he  very 
5oon  made  a Avelcome  member.  On  our  sixth 
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day  he  came  to  me,  and  inquired  the  name  and 
circumstances  of  an  elderly  gentleman  passen- 
ger, who  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 

with  whom  Mr.  H seemed  deeply  smitten. 

For  my  own  part,  I could  see  nothing  exceed- 
ingly attractive  about  Miss  J , save  that  she 

was  very  agreeajile  in  her  manners,  and  highly  ' 
intelhgent.  I informed  him,  and,  at  his  request, 
gave  him  a formal  introduction,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  following  manner : — Soon  after 
the  introduction  it  became  evident  that  a 
mutual  hking  and  affection  existed  between 

Mr.  H and  Miss  J , who,  from  their 

open  expressions  of  fondness,  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all,  and  the  admiration  of 
many  of  the  passengers.  They  were  frequently 
observed  in  their  close  conversations,  and  a 
game  of  whist  was  scarcely  ever  played  in 
which  they  were  not  partners.  On  the  second 
Sunday  of  our  passage  we  solicited  the  Eev. 

Mr.  G , who  was  on  his  way  to  Italy,  to 

preach  a sermon.  By  the  politeness  of  the 
captain,  a large  awning  was  spread  over  us, 
seats  were  prepared,  and  a congregation  of 
seventy-six  persons,  including  the  steerage 
passengers  and  sailors,  were  collected  to  parti- 
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cipate  in  the  religious  exercises.  A smaU  desk 
was  formed  into  a pulpit,  and  a choir  was 
formed  by  ^ going  into  a committee  of  the 
whole.’  The  text  was  read,  and  the  sermon 
delivered,  of  which  I need  not  speak.  ^ At 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  onr  minister 
rose  and  read  the  following  card,  which  lay 
on  the  desk:— ‘ William  Bently  H— , Esq., 
of  New  York,  intends  marriage  with  Miss 
Maria  Louisa  J .’  We  were  more  sur- 

prised at  the  novelty  of  the  thing  than  the 
fact  itself,  and,  indeed  such  was  the  feeling 
created  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  an- 
nouncement made,  that  we  all  forgot  the  serious 
impressions  made  on  our  minds  by  the  minister, 
in  our  hearty  and  vociferous  congratulations 
of  the  happy  pair.  But  it  did  not  end  here : 
a proposition  was  made  to  the  parties  to  have 
the  affair  consummated  that  evening,  which 
was  cheerfully  acceded  to  by  them,  to  the  great 
pleasure  of  all  on  board.  Accordingly , things 
were  arranged  in  order;  the  best  state  room  was 
given  up  to  them;  and  every  one  felt  gay  and 
happy  as  the  hour  approached  which  should 
witness  the  consummation  of  the  marriage 
vows.  The  evening  was  calm  and  delightful ; 
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not  a sail  fluttered  in  the  breeze not  a voice 
was  beard  j not  tire  least  stir  or  bustle  about  the 
deck;  and  tbe  moon  looked  down  in  lovebness 
on  that  tranquil  scene.  At  noon,  every  soul 
gathered  to  tbe  temple  wbicb  bad  been  erected 
for  religious  worship,  and  in  less  than  flfteen 
minutes  tbe  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
by  our  worthy  minister,  who  made  a few  re- 
marks, and  closed  with  prayer.  Tbe  scene  was 
truly  as  sublime  as  romantic.  The  fab  biidef 
came  out,  ch-essed  in  a robe  of  pure  white  satin, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  bound  to  the 
altar,  and  heard  her  marriage  vow  pronounced 
where,  only  an  ho.ur  or  two  before,  she  had' 
uttered  her  vows  to  God.^  Many  a tear'  of  joy 
stole  down  tjie  cheeks  of  those  who  looked  on, 
and  not  a care  cast  the  shadow  of  its  wing 
across  that  scene  of  triumph,  love,  and  bliss.. 
The  novelty  of  this  affair  had  thi'own  us  all 
into  an  excitement,  and  noticing  was  talked  of 
but  weddings,  wedding-parties,  marriages  at 
sea,  love,  honeymoon,  &c.  &c. ; and  I was  at 
times  half  tempted  to  make  a sinular  proposi- 
tion myself  to  the  queen-like  Miss  C , if 

for  nothing  else  but  the  purpose  of  having  the 
joke  pass  round.” 
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WEDDING-RINGS,  AND  THE  RING-FINGER. 

“ The  wedding-ring  is  worn  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  because  it  was  anciently 
believed  that  a small  artei’y  ran  from  this  finger 
to  the  heart.  TVh.eatley,  on  the  authority  of 
old  missals,  calls  it  a vein.  ' It  is,’  he  says, 
* because  from  thence  there  proceeds  a parti- 
cular vein  to  the  heart.  This,  indeed,’  he  adds, 
‘ is  now  contradicted  by  experience : but  several 
eminent  authors,  as  well  Gentiles  as  Christians, 
as  well  physicians  as  divines,  were  formerly  of 
tliis  opinion,  and  therefore  they  thought  this 
finger  the  properest  to  bear  this  pledge  of  love, 
that  from  thence  it  might  be  conveyed  as  it 
were  to  the  heart.* 

Levinus  Lemnius,  speaking  of  the  ring- 
finger,  says,  that  ^ a small  branch  of  the  artery, 
and  not  of  the  nerves,  as  Gellius  thought,  is 
stretched  forth  fr-om  the  heart  unto  this  finger, 
the  motion  whereof  you  may  perceive  evi- 
dently in  all  that  affects  the  heart  in  women, 
by  the  touch  of  your  fore-finger.  I used  to 
raise  such  as  are  fallen  in  a swoon  by  pinching 
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this  joint,  and  by  rubbing  the  ring  of  gold  with 
a little  safiron ; for,  by  this,  a restoring  force 
that  is  in  it  passeth  to  the  heart,  and  refresheth 
the  fountain  of  life,  unto  which  tHs  finger  is 
joined.  Wherefore  antiquity  thought  fit  to 

compass  it  about  with  gold.’ 

According  also  to  the  same  author,  this 
finger  was  called  ‘ Medicus for,  on  account  of 
the  virtue  it  was  presumed  to  derive  from  the 
heart,  ^the  old  physicians  would  mingle  their 
medicaments  and  potions  with  this  finger,  be- 
cause no  venom  can  stick  upon  the  veiy 
outmost  part  of  it,  but  it  will  offend  a man, 
and  communicate  itself  to  his  heart.’ 

To  a question,  ' Wliy  is  it  that  the  person 
to  be  married  is  enjoined  to  put  a ring  upon 
the  fourth  finger  of  his  spouse’s  left  hand  ?’  it 
is  ‘answered:  ‘ There  is  nothing  more  in  this 
than  that  the  custom  was  handed  down  to  the 
present  age  from  the  practice  of  oui'  ancestors, 
who  found  the  left  hand  more  convenient  for 
such  ornaments  than  the  right,  because  it  is 
less  employed.  For  the  same  reason  they 
choose  the  fourth  finger,  which  is  not  only  less 
used  than  either  of  the  rest,  but  is  more  capable 
of  preserving  a ring  from  bruises,  having  this 
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one  peculiar  quality,  that  it  cannot  be  extended 
but  in  company  with  some  other  finger,  while 
the  rest  may  be  singly  stretched  to  their  full 
length  and  straightness.’ 

Some  married  women  are  so  superstitiously 
rigid  in  their  notions  concerning  their  wedding- 
ring,  that  neither  when  they  wash  their  hands, 
nor  at  any  other  time,  will  they  take  it  oiF  their 
finger;  extending,  it  should  seem,  the  expression 
of  ‘till  death  us  do  part,’  even  to  this  golden 
circlet,  the  token  and  pledge  of  matrimony. 

“There  is  an  old  proverb  on  wedding-rings, 
which  has,  no  doubt,  been  many  a time 
quoted  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
hastening  the  consent  of  a diffident  or  timorous 
mistress : — 

‘ As  your  wedding-ring  wears, 

Tour  cares  will  wear  away.’ 

0 

“Formerly  rings  were  given  away  at  wed- 
dings. Anthony  Wood  relates  of  Edward 
Kelly,  .a  ‘ famous  philosopher,’  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s days,  that,  ‘ Kelly,  who  was  openly 
profuse  beyond  the  modest  limits  of  a sober 

A 

philosopher,  did  give  away  in  gold- wire  rings 
(or  rings  twisted  with  three  gold  wires),  at  the 
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marriage  of  one  of  his  maid-servants,  to  the 
lvalue  of  4,000/. 

“ Davison,  in  his  ‘ Poetical  Khapsody,’  has 
the  following  beautiful  Sonnet  upon  sending 
his  mistress  a gold  ring  with  this  poesie 
‘ Pure  and  endless 


■ If  you  would  know  the  love  which  I you  hear, 
Compare  it  to  the  ring  which  your  fair  hand 
Shall  make  more  precious,  when  you  shall  it  wear : 
So  my  love’s  nature  you  shall  understand. 

Is  it  of  metal  pure?  so  you  shall  prove 
My  love,  which  ne’er  disloyal  thought  did  stain. 
Hath  it  no  end?  so  endless  is  my  love, 

Unless  you  it  destroy  ivith  your  disdain. 

Doth  it  the  purer  grow  the  more  ’tis  tried  ? 

So  doth  my  love ; yet  herein  they  dissent. 

That  whereas  gold,  the  more  ’tis  purified. 

By  growing  less  doth  show  some  part  is  spent  j 
lily  love  doth  giw  more  pure  hy  your  more  trying. 
And  yet  increaseth  in  the  purifying.’  ”* 


PRIVATE  MARRIAGES. 

The  parsons  of  the  old  Fleet,  and  of  May- 
fair  were  noted  for  their  celebration  of  private 
marriages;  and  it  appears  that  the  village  of 
Hampstead  was  not  less  remarkable  for  conve- 
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niences  of  that  kind  to  couples  who  wished  to 
increase  their  happiness  by  a little  air  and 
exercise. 

“About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
there  stood,  near  the  Wells,  a place  called  Sion 
Chapel,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  property 
of  the  keeper  of  the  adjoining  tavern,  by  the 
following  advertisement  from  a newspaper  of 
1716.  It  win  be  seen  what  temptations  were 
held  out  to  such  parties  as  should  keep  their 
wedding-dinner  in  liis  gardens  : — 

“ ^ Sth  September,  1716. — Sion  Chapel  at 
Hampstead,  being  a private  and  pleasure  place, 
many  persons  of  the  best  fashion  have  lately 
been  married  there.  Now,  as  a minister  is 
obliged  constantly  to  attend,  this  is  to  give 
notice,  that  all  persons  bringing  a licence,  and 
who  shall  have  their  wedding-dinner  in  the 

V 

gardens,  may  be  married  in  the  said  chapel 
without  giving  any  fee  or  reward  whatsoever  : 
and  such  as  do  not  keep  their  wedduig-dinner 
at  the  gardens,  only  five  shillings  will  be  de- 
manded of  them  for  all  fees.’ 

“ Many  similar  advertisements  in  old  news- 
papers show  the  facilities  formerly  afibrded  to 
private  marriages.” 
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breaking  a piece  of  money. 

It  "was  anciently  customary  to  break  a piece 
of  gold  or  silver  in  token  of  a verbal  contract  of 
marriage  and  promises  of  love ; one  lialf  wliereof 
vas  kept  by  the  woman,  while  the  other  part 
remained  with  the  man.  The  Dialogue  between 
Kitty  and  Filbert,  in  the  " What  d’ye  call  it  ?” 
by  Gay,  illustrates  the  usage  : — 

‘ Yet,  Justices,  permit  us,  ere  we  part. 

To  break  this  ninepence  as  you’ve  broke  our  heart. 

FiLBEBT  (fireaking  the  ninepence). 

As  tliis  divides,  thus  are  we  torn  in  twain. 

KiTTT  (Joining  the  pieces). 

And,  as  this  meets,  thus  may  we  meet  again.’ 

‘‘  It  ajjpears  to  have  been  formerly  a custom, 
also,  for  those  who  were  betrothed  to  wear 
some  flower  as  an  external  and  conspicuous 
mark  of  their  mutual  engagement,  Spenser, 
in  his  ^ Shepherd’s  Calendar,’  says — 

‘Bring  coronations  and  sops  in  ■wine. 

Worn  of  paramours.’ 

‘^Sops  in  wine  were  a Species  of  flowers 
among  the  smaller  kind  of  single  gillyfloivers 
or  pinks.”* 

* Brandi 
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CREELING, 

“111  1792,  tlie  minister  of  Galston,  in  Ayi'- 
shii-e,  mentions  a singular  custom  there : — 

‘ When  a young  man  wishes  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  his  sweetheart,  instead  of  going  to  her 
father’s,  and  professing  his  passion,  he  goes  to 
a public-house,  and,  having  let  the  landlady  into 
the  secret  of  his  attachment,  the  object  of  his 
wishes  is  immediately  sent  for,  who  seldom 
refuses  to  come.  She  is  entertained  with  ale 
and  whiskey,  or  brandy ; and  the  marriage  is 
concluded  on.  The  second  day  after  the  mar- 
riage, a ‘creeling,’  as  it  is  called,  takes  place, 
Tire  young  wedded  pair,  with  their  friends, 
assemble  in  a convenient  spot,  A small  creel, 
or  basket,  is  prepared  for  the  occasion,  mto 
which  they  put  some  stones;  the  young  men 
carry  it  alteniately,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
caught  by  the  maidens,  who  have  a kiss  when 
they  succeed.  After  a great  deal  of  innocent 
mirth  and  pleasantry,  the  creel  falls  at  length 
to  the  young  husband’s  share,  who  is  obliged  to 
carry  it  generally  for  a long  time,  none  of  the 
young  women  having  compassion  upon  him. 
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At  last  Ills  fair  mate  kindly  relieves  him  from 
his  burden  j and  her  complaisance^  in,  this  par- 
ticular, is  considered  as  a proof  of  her  satisfac- 
tion with  the  choice  she  has  made.  The  creel 
goes  round  again  ; more  merriment  succeeds  ; 
and  all  the  company  dine  together,  and  talk 
over  the  feats  of  the  field.”* 


BRIDAL  COLOURS. 

“ In  a curious  old  book,  ‘ The  Fifteen  Com- 
forts of  marriage,’  a conference  is  introduced 
concerning  bridal  colours  in  dressing  up  the 
bride  by  the  bridemaids. — ^ Not,’  say  they, 
with  yellow  ribands,  these  are  the  emblems  of 
jealousy;  not  with  “ Feuillemort,’^  that  signifies 
fading  love  ; but  with  true  blue,  that  signifies 
constancy ; and  green  denotes  youth  : put  them 
both  together,  and  there’s  youthful  constancy.’ 
One  proposed  blue  and  black,  that  signifies  con- 
stancy till  death;  but  that  was  objected  to,  as 
those  colours  will  never  match.  Violet  was  pro- 
posed, as  signifying  religion  : this  was  objected 
to,  as  being  too  grave  : and  at  last  they  con- 
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eluded  to  mingle  a gold  tissue  with  grass-green, 
which  latter  signifies  youthful  jollity.  For  the 
bride’s  favours^  top-knots,  and  garters,  the 
bride  proposed  blue,  gold-colour , lemon-colour, 
S)C.  Gold-colom  was  objected  to  as  signifying 
avarice.  The  younger  bridesmaid  proposed  to 
mix  willow  and  milk-white ; the  willow  was 
excluded  because  it  signified  forsaken.”* 


A VIRTUOUS,  DISCREET,  AND  LOVING  VTI  E. 

“ Let  110  man  value  at  a little  price 
A ili'tuous  woman’s  counsaUe ; her  -ning’d  spirit 
Is  feathered  oftentimes  with  heavenly  words ; 

And  (like  her  beauty)  ravishing,  and  pure. 

The  weaker  bodie,  stUl  the  stronger  soulc. 

MTien  good  endeavours  do  her  powers  applie. 

Her  love  draws  nearest  man’s  felicitie. 

0 what  a treasure  is  a lirtuous  wife. 

Discrete  and  loving ; not  one  gift  on  eartli 
Makes  a man’s  life  so  highly  bound  to  heaven  ; 

She  gives  him  double  forces,  to  endure 
And  to  enjoy ; by  being  one  -with  him, 

FeeRng  his  joies  and  griefes  with  equal  sense ; 

And  lilce  the  twines  Hippocrates  reports. 

If  he  fetch  sighs,  she  draws  her  breath  as  short : 

If  he  lament,  she  melts  herself  in  teares : 

If  he  be  glad,  she  triumphs;  if  he  stin-e, 

.She  moves  his  way  : in  all  things  his  sweet  .ape  : 

And  is,  in  alterations  passing  strange, 

Himselfe  divinely  varied  ivithout  change. 

Gold  is  right  precious ; but  his  price  infects 

With  pride  and  avarice ; authority  lifts 

Hats  from  men’s  heads ; and  bows  the  strongest  knees. 

Yet  cannot  bend  in  rule  the  weakest  hearts ; 

* Brand. 
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Musick  delights  hut  one  sense ; nor  choice  meats ; 
One  quickly  fades,  the  other  stir  to  sinne  ; 

But  a tnie  wife,  hoth  sense  and  soul  delights. 

And  mixeth  not  her  good  with  any  ill ; 

Her  virtues,  ruling  hearts,  all  powers  command ; 
AH  store  without  her  leaves  a man  hut  poore ; 
And  wth  her,  povertie’s  exceeding  store ; 

No  time  is  tedious  witlr  her ; her  true  worth 
Makes  a true  husband  thinke  his  amis  enfold 
(With  her  alone)  a compleate  world  of  golde.’,* 


CONJUGAL  FELICITY. 

f 

There  is  nothing  can  please  a man  ’Without 
love : and  if  a man  he  weary  of  the  wisd  dis- 
courses of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  innocenCy  of 
an  even  and  a private  fortune,  or  hates  peace 
or  a fruitful  year,  he  hath  reaped  thorns  and 
thistles  from  the  choicest  flowers  of  Paradise ; 
for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity  itself,  but  love  : 
but,  when  a man  dwells  in  lov^,  then  the 
breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  droppings 
upon  the  hill  of  Hermon ; her  eyes  are  fair  as 
the  light  of  heaven ; she  is  a fountain  sealed, 
and  he  can  quench  his  thirst,  and  ease  his  cares, 
and  lay  his  sorrows  down  upon  her  lap,  and  can 
retire  home  to  his  sanctuary  and  refectory,  and 
his  gardens  of  sweetness  and  chaste  refresh- 
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iiieiits.  No  man  can  tell,  but  lie  tliat  loves  his 
childi-en,  how  many  delicious  accents  make  a 
man’s  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of 
those  dear  pledges ; their  childishness,  their 
stammering,  their  little  angers,  theii'  inno- 
cence, their  imperfections,  their  necessities,  are 
so  many  little  emanations  of  joy  and  com- 
fort to  him  that  delights  in  them  persons  and 
society.”* 


MARRIAGE  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

The  Romans  not  only  rewarded  those  who 
married,  but  decreed  penalties  against  men  who 
remained  in  a state  of  celibacy.  Fmes  were 
first  levied  upon  unmarried  men  about  the  year 
of  Rome  350 ; and  when  pecuniary  forfeitures 
failed  to  ensime  their  obedience  to  these  con- 
nubial edicts,  their  contumacious  neglect  of  the 
fair  sex  was  punished  by  degradation  fi-om  their 
tribe.  Celibacy  continued,  however,  to  gain 
ground  in  Rome;  and,  to  counteract  its  effects, 
we  find  that,  in  the  year  518  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city,  the  censors  had  recourse  to 
the  extraordinary  measure  of  obliging  all  the 
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young  unmarried  men  to  pledge  th.emsel'ves, 
on  oatlij  to  marry  witliin  a certain  time.  In 
Babylon,  an  auction  of  unmarried  ladies  used 
to  take  place  annually.  The  virgins  of  mar- 
riageable ages,  in  every  district,  were  assembled 
on  a certain  day  of  every  year.  Tire  most 
beautifid  was  first  put  up ; and  tbe  man  wlio 
bade  tire  largest  sum  of  money  gained  posses- 
sion of  her.  The  second  in  personal  appear- 
ance followed;  and  tire  purchasers  gratified 
themselves  with  handsoirrer  wives  according  to 
the  depth  of  their  purses.  Wlren  all  the  heau- 
^;jfhl  virgrns  were  sold,  the  crier  ordered  the 
most  deformed  to  stand  up ; and  after  he  had 
demanded  who  would  marry  her  with  a small 
sum,  she  was  at  length  adjudged  to  the  man 
who  would  he  satisfied  with  the  least ; and,  in 
this  manner,  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  handsomest  women  served  as  a portion  to 
those  who  were  either  of  disagreeable  looks  or 
that  had  any  other  fault  or  imperfection. 


MATRIMONIAL  BALANCE. 

An  American  paper,  a few  years  ago,  related 
the  following  anecdote: — “Not  long  since,  a 
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reverend  clergyman  in  Vermont,  being  appre- 
hensive that  the  accumulated  weight  of  snow 
upon  the  roof  of  his  barn  might  do  some 
damage,  was  resolved  to  prevent  it,  by  season- 
ably shovelling  it  off.  He  therefore  ascended 
it,  having  first,  for  fear  the  snow  might  all 
slide  off  at  once,  and  himself  with  it,  fastened 
to  his  waist  one  end  of  a rope,  and  given  the 
other  to  his  wife.  He  went  to  work,  but  fear- 
ing. still  for  his  safety : ^ My  dear,’  said  he, 
‘ tie  the  rope  round  your  waist.’  No  sooner- 
had  she  done  this,  than  oif  went  the  snow,  poor- 
minister  and  all,  and  up  went  his  wife.  Thus 
on  one  side  of  the  barn  the  astounded  and 
confounded_  clergyman  hung,  but  on  the  other- 
side  hung  his  wife,  high  and  dry,  in  majesty 
sublime,  dangling  and  dangling  at  the  end  of 
the  rope.  At  that  moment,  however,  a gentle- 
man, luckdy  passing  by,  delivered  them  from 
this  perilous  situation.” 


RELIGIOUS  SECTS  AND  CEREMONIES. 
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HE  divisions  of  Riraian  opinion 
ALT  wliicli  characterize-  the  reli- 
gious  world  are  viewed  by 
i many  thinking  persons  with 
deep  sorrow  and  regret — con- 
sidered as  a melancholy  picture  of  the  human 
understanding,  warped  by  prejudice,  narrowed 
by  ignorance,  and  misguided  through  passion. 
But  when  we  consider,  that  in  this  varied  and 
varying  universe  no  two  things  are  physically 
alike,  no  two  individuals  possess  an  exact 
resemblance,  no  two  minds  are  of  equal  capa- 
city, or  entertain  opinions  exactly  identical 
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with  each  other,  we  must  not  wonder  that 
human  reason,  weak,  variable,  and  fallible, 
should  soar  into  the  regions  of  theory  and 
speeulation.  Universal  concert  and  agree- 
ment is  utterly  unknown  in  this  state ; for  no 
subject  was  ever  contemplated,  in  the  whole 
range  of  pliilosophy,  that  has  not  occasioned 
disputations,  and  divided  the  opinions  of  the 
most  learned  and  acute  reasoners : nor  does  it 
militate  in  the  least  against  a religion,  either 
natural  or  revealed ; for  if  it  did,  we  might 
then  begin  to  think  there  was  nothing  true, 
nothing  divine,  in  the  whole  universe.  Our 
task  is  not  to  attempt  an  apology  for  any 
peculiar  creed  that  may  be  entertained,  or 
to  delineate  the  nature  of  human  opinions  but 
very  briefly  to  glance  at  some  of  the  lead- 
ing tenets  which  characterize  the  Christian 
world,  illustrating  some  of  the  ceremonies 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  sect. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  so  named  on 
account  of  the  city  of  Rome  being  the  centre 
of  the  popish  religion,  and  the  Pope,  or  bishop  of 
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the  S66  of  RoiiiOj  being  considered,  tbe  snccessor 
of  St.  Peter,  wlio,  tliey  state,  founded  the  first 
cbm-cli  of  Eome.  Tire  Pope,  as  tlie  great  bead, 
claims  tbe  supremacy  over  tbe  universal  Chris- 
tian Church.  Tbou  art  Peter,  and  upon  tins 
rock  will  I build  my  ebureb,”  are  tbe  words 
upon  wbicb  tbis  claim  is  founded. 

Tbe  best  summary  of  tbe  doctrines  of  tbe 
Eomisb  Cburcb  is  tbe  famous  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  Articles, 
twelve  of  wbicb  are  tbe  Nicene  Creed,  and  need 
not  be  cited  bere.  Tbe  foui’teentb  says  : I do 

admit  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  in  tbe  same  sense  that 
boly  motber  cburcb  dotli,  whose  business  it  is  to 
judge  of  tbe  true  sense  and  interpretation  of 
tbem ; and  I will  interpret  tbem  accordbig  to 
tbe  unanimous  sense  of  tbe  fathers. ” 

Pifteentb. — do  profess  and  believe  that 
there  are  seven  sacraments  of  tbe  law — Baptism, 
Confirmation,  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme 
Unction,  Orders,  and  Marriage ; and  that  they 
do  confer  grace ; and  that,  of  these.  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  and  Orders,  may  not  be  repeated 
without  sacrilege.” 

Seventeenth. — ^‘I  do  also  profess,  that  in  tbe 
mass,  there  is  offered  unto  God  a true,  proper. 
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and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the 
dead ; and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist,  there  is  truly,  really,  and  sub- 
stantially, the  body  and  blood,  together  with 
the  soul  and  divinity,  of  om  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
and  that  there  is  a conversion  made  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  ivine  into  the  blood, 
which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls 
transubstantiation.  ’ ’ 

Nineteenth.. — ‘‘I  do  firmly  believe  that  there 
is  a purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  kept  prisoners 
there  do  receive  help  by  the  sufi&’ages  of  the 
faithful.” 

Twentieth.  “1  do  believe  that  the  Saints 
reigning  together  with  Christ,  are  to  be  wor- 
shipped and  prayed  to ; and  that  they  do  offer 
prayers  unto  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics 
are  to  he  held  in  veneration.” 

TAventy -first.  “ I do  most  firmly  assert  that 
the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (the 
mother  of  God,)  and  of  other  Saints,  ought  to  be 
had  and  retained,  and  due  honour  and  vene- 
ration ought  to  be  paid  to  them.” 

Twenty-second.  “ I do  affii-m  that  the  power 
of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in  the  church. 
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and  that  the  use  of  them  is  very  beneficial  to 
Chi’istian  people.” 

Twenty-tliii-d.— I do  acknowledge  the  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Koman  Church  to  be 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches ; and 


I do  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  of  E-ome,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
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Prince  of  tire  Apostles,  and  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  extensively 
diffused,  and  is  more  generally  professed  than 
any  other  system  of  Christianity.  It  is  the 
established  and  only  religion  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Austrian  and  French  Nether- 
lands. In  France,  ten  to  one  of  the  inhabitants 
profess  it ; Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  nearly  all  the 
islands  adjacent  to  Italy  and  Spain.  One-half 
the  Germans  are  Roman  Catholics ; seven  of 
the  Swiss  cantons ; besides  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  population  ; indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a 
nation  in  Europe  but  that  numbers  a vast  many 
professing  popery.  In  the  public  worship  of 
this  church,  everything  is  fixed  and  uniform, 
the  Missal  and  Breviary  containing  all  the 
prayers  and  rites  adopted  in  all  their  public 
' services.  Their  masses  form  an  important 
part  of  their  devotional  duties,  being  divided 
into  solemn  or  high  mass,  and  plain  or  low 
mass ; mass  sung  or  said ; public  mass,  or 
private  mass. 

A solemn  mass  is  offered  up  with  aU  due 
solemnities,  by  a bishop  or  priest,  attended  by  a 
deacon,  subdeacon,  and  other  ministers,  each 
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officiating  in  his  part.  Such  a mass  is  always 
suno- : and  hence  a choir  of  singers  accompanies 

O * • 

it,  with  an  organ,  if  possible,  and  at  all  times 
other  instrumental  music.  Mass,  when  divested 
of  all  these  solemnities,  and  in  which  only 
the  priest  officiates,  is  simply  a plain  or  low 
mass. 

Another  ceremony  peculiar  to  this  church  is 
performed  by  its  priests,  viz.,  that  of  blessing 
houses,  ships,  castles,  springs,  fields,  the  nuptial 
bed,  altars,  vestments,  salt,  oil,  water,  &c.  &c. 
To  recite  the  wonderful  virtues  attributed  to 
their  holy  water  is  quite  beyond  our  power. 
They  seldom  either  enter  or  leave  a church 
without  using  it,  a font  containing  the  fluid 
being  placed  near  the  door. 

The  use  of  sacred  vestments,  as  well  as  of 
various  ceremonies,  has  been  universally  adopted 
by  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  professedly  for 
the  greater  decency  of  her  public  worship. 

All  good  Roman  Catholics  implicitly  obey 
their  bishops, — the  bishops,  the  metropolitans, — 
the  metropolitans,  the  primates  and  patriarchs, — 
and  all  of  them  their  head,  the  Pope ; and  of  all 
these  is  composed  one  church,  having  one  faith, 
under  one  head. 
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The  despotic  and  assumed  authority  of  this 
church  we  profess  not  to  deal  with ; but  cannot 
help  noticing  the  consummate  and  unreasonable 
obedience  claimed,  which  is  doubtless  a fruitful 
source  of  ignorance  among  its  members ; for  its 
principles  are,  and  theh  divines  teach  it,  “ that 
we  are  to  observe,  not  how  the  church  proves 
anything,  dui  what  she  says”  That  the  will  of 
God  is,  that  we  should  ‘‘  beheve  and  confide  in 
his  ministers,  in  the  same  manner  as  himself 
Cardinal  Cusanus  asserting,  that  “ when  the 
church  changes  her  judgment,  God  changes  his 
judgment  likewise” 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Church  of  England  is  so  called  as  being 
the  church  established  by  law  in  this  country. 
Its  peculiar  ecclesiastical  constitution  must  be 
sought  in  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  its  doc- 
trinal tenets  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the 
Catechism,  and  the  Liturgy,  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  the  Book 
of  Homilies. 

The  canons  have,  however,  by  common  con- 
sent, fallen  into  desuetude ; and  desirable 
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clianges  have  been  introduced  into  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church,  to  meet  the  requhe- 
ments  of  various  times,  and  the  changuig 
feehngs  of  the  public  mind:  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  as  a curious  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  these 
changes  have  not  been  introduced  in  any 
formal  or  authorized  manner,  but  have  crept 
in  by  slow  and  stealthy  steps,  with  the  tacit 
permission  of  all  around.  The  practices  and 
customs  have  altered,  while  the  law  and  ritual 
remain  the  same.  Thus  the  practices  of  ex- 
communicating publicly  offenders  against  the 
Church,  of  performing  daily  services,  vdth 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  are  now 
seldom  heard  of,  or  enforced.  The  sovereign 
of  England  is  head  of  the  English  Church, 
and  possesses  the  power  of  appointing  the 
archbishops  and  bishops^  through  whom  alone 
ordination  can  be  obtained.  The  number  of 
bishops  is  twenty -four,  who  are  presided  over 
by  two  archbishops.  Besides  these,  Man- 
chester has  just  been  made  a bishopric,  and 
others  are  expected  to  follow  in  the  course 
of  a few  years.  The  right  of  presentation  to 
the  tithes  in  the  various  parishes  of  England, 
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by  wliicli  the  clergy  are  supported,  is  vested 
in  a variety  of  bands.  Perhaps  the  greater 
number  of  livings  are  in  the  gift  of  private 
individuals  of  rank  and  affluence;  but  some 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  bishops,  and  the  colleges 
of  the  two  universities  ; and  others  are  vested 
in  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  In  addition  to 
the  bishops  and  the  working  clergy,  there  are 
numerous  offlcers  in  the  Church  of  England, — 
such  as  deans,  archdeacons,  canons,  prebends, 
&c.,  — who  are  attached  to  the  cathedrals  of 
the  land.  Their  duties  are  not  of  a very 
distinct  character,  and  the  more  distingvdshed 
among  the  working  clergy  often  possess  one 
of  these  offlces  in  addition  to  their  livings. 

"With  regard  to  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  somewhat  difflcrdt 
to  give  a decided  statement,  as  a considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  their  peculiar 
character.  But,  by  perhaps  the  great  majority 
of  clergymen,  they  are  considered  Arminian 
in  their  tendency.  The  arguments  for  this 
view  are  drawn  principally  from  expressions 
in  the  Liturgy,  and  the  various  services  of  the 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  a large  body  of 
clergymen,  including  what  is  called  the  Evan- 
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gelical  party  in  the  Churcli,  regard  tire  Thii’ty- 
nine  Articles  and  the  Homilies  as  decidedly 
Calvinistic.  We  will  not  presume  to  decide 
which  of  these  two  great  parties  advances  the 
more  powerful  arguments ; but  would  remark, 
that  while  the  Liturgy  was  taken,  with  but  little 
alteration,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Missal,  the 
Articles  and  Homilies  were  added  by  the  Re- 
formers, as  safeguards  against  the  errors  of  the 
Papists.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  a sufficient 
difference  of  tone  and  spirit  may  exist,  between 
these  different  formulas  of  the  Church,  to  ex- 
plain the  diversity  of  opinion  that  prevails  as 
to  their  character. 

The  Church  of  England  dates  its  founda- 
tion from  the  Reformation,  which  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,,  at  which  time  it 
supplanted  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
has  since  been  the  established  religion  of  the 
land.  ' 

The  morning  and  evening  service  of  the 
Church  is  a very  noble  and  pathetic  composi- 
tion. In  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  who  was  not 
a member  of  this  church,  “ it  comes  so  neai‘ 
to  the  primitive  pattern,  that  none  of  the  re- 
formed chuixhes  can  compare  with  it.’’ 
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METHODISTS. 

Joka  Wesley  must  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  this  numerous  sect,  now  called 
Wesleyans,  or  Wesleyan  Methodists.  These 
constitute  the  great  body  of  Arminian  Metho- 
dists, who  hold  the  chapels,  schools,  &c.  built  or 
founded  by  the  great  father  of  Methodism,  and 
consider  themselves  as  representatives  to  the 
present  generation  of  what  that  system  was 
when  originally  established. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
approximate  to  those  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  set  forth  in  her  Liturgy,  Articles,  &c., 
excepting,  on  the  nature  and  condition  of 
salvation ; which  doctrine,  as  held  by  the 
great  body  of  Methodists,  is  Arminian;*  that 
is,  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
who  contend  for  the  doctrine  of  Predestination, 
or  particular  redemption. 

The  name  of  Methodist  doubtless  arose  horn 
the  methodical  strictness  and  exact  regrdarity 
nianifested  in  the  life  and  character  of  the 
primitive  Methodists  ; for,  long  before  the  time 

* See  Aiminianism. 
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of  tlie  Wesleys,  a body  of  pliysieians  bore  that 
name,  from  the  circumstanee  of  their  prac- 
tising their  profession  by  certain  methodical 
or  regular  rules  : the  term  is  now  frequently 
applied  to  any  person  who  becomes  religious, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  sect  or 
party,  but  more  frequently  to  those  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  denominated  Evan- 
gelical. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  Methodism  into 
this  country,  aspiiit  of  religious  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  by  the  talent  and  energy  of  W esley 
and  Whitfield,  who  were  apparently  united  in 
sentiment,  and  the  accomplishment  of  one  great 
cause ; both  were  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  both,  by  their  popularity,  drew 
immense  crowds  after  them:  multitudes  were 
affected  by  their  preaching,  which  only  roused 
them  to  more  vigorous,  exertions.  A breach, 
however,  took  place  between  them  on  doctrinal 
subjects,  which  eventually  divided  the  Metho- 
dists into  two  great  bodies — Wesley  and  his 
followers  entertaining  the  free-will  doctrines, 
and  Whitfield  the  Calvinistic. 

In  consequence  of  the  followers  of  Whitfield 
not  uniting  into  any  regular  constituted  com- 
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muiiity,  they  have  almost  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  religious  body,  and  have  become 
absorbed  among  the  followers  of  Wesley,  who, 
under  the  organization  left  them  by  their 
leader,  have  greatly  increased  in  number  and 
influence. 

While  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  hold  the 
doctrine  of  origmal  sin,  or  the  total  fall  of  man 
in  Adam,  and  his  consequent  inability  to 
rescue  himself  without  the  assistance  of  the 
grace  of  God,  they  believe  that  this  grace  will 
he  imparted  to  every  man  who  hears  the  Gos- 
pel, so  that  he  may,  if  he  choose,  work  out  his 
own  salvation.  Thus  a general  redemption,  a 
free  salvation,  extending  itself  to  all  men,  is 
constantly  proclaimed  from  their  pulpits.  Their 
leaders  always  professed  an  attachment  to  the 
Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  at  the  present  day,  in  some  of  their  cha- 
pels, that  service  forms  a portion  of  their 
religious  worshij). 

INDEPENDENTS. 

The  Independents,  (or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing,) “ Congregational  Independents,”  are  sO' 
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named  from  their  maintaining  an  independent 
system  of  cliui'cli  government  and  discipline. 
The  congregation  meeting  in  some  definite  place 
forms  a complete  chiu’ch  of  itself  ] it  performs 
every  thing  relating  to  its  own  concerns^  without 
being  subject  or  accountable  to  any  other  eccle- 
siastical assembly. 

This  denomination  appeared  in  England  in 
the  year  1616,  and  originally  sprung  from  the 
Brownists.  John  Bobinson,  a man  eminent  for 
piety  among  the  Brownists,  first  employed  his 
zeal  and  diligence  in  re-modelling  his  society  ; 
thus  is  he  considered  the  founder  and  father  of 
the  Independents. 

Although  they  consideiy  their  own  form  of 
ofovernment  as  of  Divine  institution,  and  as 
originally  introduced  by  the  Apostles,  yet  do 
they  acknowledge  that  true  religion  frequently 
flourishes  in  many  communities  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops,  or  the  government  of 
presbyteries.  They  also  approve  of  a regular 
educated  ministry ; for  they  allmv  no  person  to 
speak  in  public  unless  he  has  submitted  to  a 
proper  examination  of  his  capacity  and  talents, 
and  has  been  approved  of  by  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged. 
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The  Independents  almost  uniformly  hold  the 
tenets  of  moderate  CalvinisiUj  and  administer 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  infants,  but  with- 
out sponsors,  viewing  the  rite  merely  as  a 
dedication  of  the  child  to  God. 

They  have  no  authorized  creed  or  catechism 
to  which  all  must  subscribe,  considering  the 
Bible  sufficient  as  a rule  of  faith,  and  they 
protest  against  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
as  unholy  and  unjust. 


BAPTISTS, 

The  Baptists  are  a well-lmown  denomination 
of  professing  Chiistians,  long  distinguished  by 
theu-  adherence  to  the  simple  wording  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  peculiar  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  rite  of  Baptism. 

They  reject  both  the  baptism  of  infants^  and 
national  church  establishments,  as  innovations 
incompatible  with  the  spiritual  purity  of  the 
Christian  church. 

No  child  can  be  born  a Baptist,  for  conversion 
is  essential  to  membership ; the  character  must 
be  formed,  the  will  expressed,  and  the  choice 
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made ; they  believe  that  the  ordinance  is  bind- 
ing on  every  Christian  who  has  the  oppoitnnity 
of  observing  it. 

The  word  Baptism  is  taken  from  the  Greek, 
baptisma  and  baptizo,  and  more  remotely  from 
bapto,  and  properly  signifies  a washwg : the 
usage  of  this  word  has  given  rise  to  a vast 
amount  of  unhappy  and  unnecessaiy  dispu- 
tation although  it  is  now  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  that  a substance  or  subject  is  baptized, 
whether  wholly  or  partially  immersed  in  the 
water. 

The  following  description  of  the  ceremony  of 
adult  baptism  is  copied  from  Evans’s  “ Sketch 
of  all  Beligions 

“ Not  many  years  ago,  at  Whittlesford,  seven 
miles  from  Cambridge,  forty-eight  persons  were 
baptized  in  that  ford  of  the  river  from  which 
the  village  takes  its  name.  At  ten  o’clock  on  a 
very  fine  morning  in  May,  about  1500  people, 
of  different  ranks,  assembled  together.  At  half- 
past ten  in  the  forenoon,  the  late  Dr.  Andrew 
Gifford,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
sub-librarian  of  the  British  Museum-,  and 
teacher  of  a Baptist  congregation  in  Eagle- 
street,  London,  ascended  a moveable  pulpit,  in 
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a large  open  court-yard,  near  the  river,  and 
adjoining  to  the  house  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Round  him  stood  the  congregation ; people  on 
horseback,  in  coaches,  and  in  carts,  formed  the 
outside  semicircle  ; many  other  persons  sitting 
in  the  rooms  of  the  house,  the  sashes  being 
open;  all  were  uncovered,  and  there  was  a 
profound  silence.  The  doctor  first  gave  out 
a hymn,  which  the  congregation  sung : then 
he  prayed.  Prayer  ended,  he  took  out  a Noav 
Testament,  and  read  his  text  — ‘ I indeed  baptize 
you  with  water  unto  repentance'  He  observed 
that  the  force  of  the  preposition  had  escajied 
the  notice  of  the  translators,  and  that  the  true 
reading  was  — ^ I indeed  baptize,  or  dip,  you 
in  water  at,  or  upon,  repentance which  sense 
he  confirmed  by  the  41st  verse  of  the  12th  of 
h'latthew,  and  other  passages.  Then  he  spoke, 
as  most  Baptists  do  on  these  occasions,  concern- 
ing the  nature,  subject,  mode,  and  end  of  this 
ordinance.  He  closed  by  contrasting  the  doc- 
trine of  infant  sprinkling  with  that  of  believers’ 
baptism,  which,  being  a part  of  Christian  obe- 
dience, was  supported  by  Divine  promises,  on 
the  accomplishment  of  which  all  good  men 
might  depend.  After  sermon,  he  read  another 
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hymn,  and  prayed,  and  then  came  down.  Then 
the  candidates  for  baptism  retired  to  prepare 
themselves. 

« About  half  an  hour  after,  the  administrator,, 
who  that  day  was  a,  nephew  of  the  doctor,  and 
admirably  qualified  for  the  work,  in  a long  black 
gown  of  fine  baize,  without  a hat,  with  a small 
New  Testament  in  his  hand,  came  do\vn  to  the 
river  side,  accompanied  by  several  Baptist  mini- 
sters and  deacons  of  their  churches,  and  the  pei- 
sons  to  be  baptized.  The  men  came  first,  two  and 
two,  without  hats,  and  dressed  as  usual,  except 
that,  instead  of  coats,  each  had  on  a long  white 
baize  gown,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a sash. 
Such  as  had  no  hair  wore  white  cotton  or  linen 
caps.  The  women  followed  the  men,  two  and 
two,  all  dressed  neat,  clean,  and  plain,  and  their 
gowns  white  linen  or  dimity.  It  was  said  the 
garments  had  knobs  of  lead  at  bottom,  to  make 
them  sink.  Each  had  a long  light  silk  cloak 
hanging  loosely  over  her  shoulder,  a broad 
riband  tied  over  her  gown  beneath  the  breast, 
and  a hat  on  her  head.  They  all  ranged  them- 
selves around  the  administrator  at  the  water 
side.  A great  number  of  spectators  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  on  both  sides ; some  had 
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climbed  and  sat  on  the  trees^  many  sat  on 
horseback  and  in  carriages,  and  all  behaved 
with  a decent  seriousness,  which  did  honom-  to 
the  good  sense  and  the  good  manners  of  the 
assembly,  as  well  as  to  the  free  constitution  of 
this  country.  First,  the  administrator  read  a 
hymn,  which  the  people  sung.  Then  he  read 
that  portion  of  Scripture  which  is  read  in  the 
Greek  Church  on  the  same  occasion,  the  history 
of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch,  beginning  at 
the  26th  verse,  and  ending  with  the  39th. 
About  ten  minutes  he  stood  expounding  the 
verses,  and  then  taking  one  of  the  men  by  the 
hand,  he  led  him  into  the  water,  saying,  as  he 
went,  ‘ See,  here  is  water,  what  doth  hinder?  If 
thou  believest  with  alt  thine  heart,  thou  mayst  be 
baptized!  AVhen  he  came  to  a sufficient  depth 
he  stopped,  and  with  the  utmost  composure 
placing  liimself  on  the  left  hand  of  the  man, 
his  face  being  towards  the  man’s  shoulder,  he 
put  his  right  hand  between  his  shoulders  be- 
hind, gathering  into  it  a little  of  the  gown  for 
hold  : the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  he  thrusted 
under  the  sash  before,  and  the  man  putting  his 
two  thumbs  into  that  hand,  he  locked  all  to- 
gether, by  closing  his  hand.  Then  he  delibe- 
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lately  said,  ‘ I baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  while  he  uttered  these  words  standing 
wide,  he  gently  leaned  him  backward,  and 
dipped  In'm  once.  As  soon  as  he  had  raised 
him,  a person  in  a boat,  fastened  there  for  the 
purpose,  took  hold  of  the  man’s  hand,  wiped 
his  face  with  a napkin,  and  led  him  a few  steps 
to  another  attendant,  Avho  then  gave  his  arm, 
walked  with  him  to  the  house,  and  assisted 
him  to  dress.  There  were  many  such  in 
waiting,  who,  like  the  primitive  susceptors, 
assisted  during  the  whole  service.  The  rest  of 
the  men  followed  the  first,  and  were  baptized, 
in  like  manner.  After  them  the  women  were 
baptized.  A female  friend  took  off  at  the 
Avater-side  the  hat  and  cloak.  A deacon  of  the 
church  led  one  to  the  administrator,  and  ano- 
ther from  him;  and  a woman  at  the  water-side 
took  each  as  she  came  out  of  the  river,  and 
conducted  her  to  the  apartment  in  the  house, 
Avhere  they  dressed  themselves.  "Wlien  all 
were  baptized,  the  administrator  coming  up 
out  of  the  river,  and  standing  at  the  side,  gave 
a short  ejs:hortation  on  the  honour  and  the 
Xileasure  of  obedience  to  divine  commands,  and 
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then,  with  the  usual  benediction,  disroissed  the 
assembly.  About  half  an  hour  after,  the  men 
newly  baptized,  having  dressed  themselves, 
went  from  their  room  into  a large  hah  in  the 


house,  where  they  were  presently  joined  by 
the  women,  who  came  fr'om  their  apai'tinents 
to  the  same  place.  Then  they  sent  a mes- 
senger to  the  administrator,  who  was  deessing 
in  his  apartment,  to  inform  him  they  waited 
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for  him.  He  presently  came,  and  fii-st  prayed 
for  a few  minutes,  and  then  closed  the  whole 
by  a short  discourse  on  the  blessings  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  the  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  pleasures  of  a good  conscience,  the 
importance  of  a holy  life,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
blessed  immortality.  This  they  call  a public 
baptism. 

“ A more  private  baptism  takes  place  after  a 
similar  manner  in  baptisteries,  which  are  in  or 
near  the  places  of  worship ; thus  every  con- 
venience is  afforded  for  the  purpose.  This, 
indeed,  is  now  the  most  common  way  of 
administering  the  ordinance  among  the  Bap- 
tists, either  with  the  attendance  of  friends,  or 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  Such  is 
baptism  by  immersion ; and,  thus  conducted, 
it-must  be  pronounced  significant  in  its  nature 
and  impressive  in  its  tendency.  It  is,  however, 
to  he  wished,  that  the  rite  was  on  every  occasion 
administered  with  equal  solemnity.” 

The  Baptists  are  divided  into  the  General, 
who  are  Arminians,  and  into  the  Particular 
who  are  Calvinists.  Some  of  both  classes  allow 
mixed  communion  ; by  which  is  understood,  that 
those  who  have  not  been  baptized  immersion 
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may  partake  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
SujDper  with  those  who  have  been  thus  baptized. 


FRIENDS^  OR  QUAKERS. 

This  most  respectable  body  of  Christians  took 
its  rise  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  rapidly  found  its  way 
into  other  countries  in  Europe,  and  also  into 
the  English  settlements  in  North  America.  At 
first  they  termed  themselves  Seekers,  from 
their  seeking  for  the  tnrth ; but  after  the 
society  was  formed  they  assumed  the  appellation 
of  Friends.  The  name  of  Quakers  was  given  to 
them  by  their  enemies  ; and,  though  an  epithet 
of  reproach,  seems  to  be  stamped  on  them 
indelibly. 

George  Fox  was  their  first  founder  j but,  after 
the  Eestoration,  Penn  and  Barclay  gave  to  theii 
principles  a more  regular  form.  Theu-  doc- 
trines have  been  variously  represented,  or,  moie 
properly  speaking,  misrepresented ; as  some 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  them  favourable  to 
Unitarianism ; but,,  according  to  Penn,  they 
believe  in  the  Holy  Three,  or  the  Trinity  of  the 
Father,  Word,  and  Spirit.  The  doctrines  of 
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the  fall,  and  the  redemption  by  Christ,  are 
believed  by  them  ; for  he  declares,  that  they 
own  Jesus  Christ  as  their  sacrifice,  atonement, 
and  propitiation.” 

It  is  recorded  in  the  early  history  of  their 
society,  that  during  their  silent  worship  they 
were  sometimes  so  broken  by  the  Lord’s  power 
that  the  floors  of  their  meeting-houses  were 
wetted  with  their  tears.  The  exercise  of  the 
work  of  the  ministry  does  not  devolve  alone  on 
the  male  sex ; for,  say  they,  We  dare  not 
encourage  any  ministry  but  that  which  we 
believe  sprung  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit consequently,  “ we  allow  such  of  the 
female  sex  as  we  believe  to  be  endued  with  a 
right  qualification  for  the  ministry  to  exercise 
their  gifts  for  the  general  edification  of  the 
church.”  Joel,  ii.  28,  29,  is  referred  to ; And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I will  pour 
out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ; and  your  sons 
and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions  : and  also  upon  the  servants  and 
upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I pour 
out  my  Spirit.” 

The  simple  precepts  uttered  by  our  Saviour, 


T 


any  participation  in  warfare,  wlretlier  oifcnsive 
or  defensive.  An  act  was  passed  in  tire  reign 
of  William  III.  wlriclr  relieved  them  in  refer- 
ence to  taking  oaths  i a solemn  affirmation  is 
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“ Swear  not  at  all/’^and,  “ Love  your  enemies,” 
are  rigidly  enforced : the  one  prevents  them 
using  any  oaths  whatever,  even  in  courts  of 
justice  ; the  other  induces  them  to  abstain  from 
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now  considered  sufficient  in  a court  of  justice, 
instead  of  an  oath ; but  their  refusal  to  swear 
still  excludes  them  from  serving  on  juries,  and 
from  filling  any  office  of  honour  or  profit  undCi' 
government. 

Both  their  dress  and  address  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  as  they  deem  it  not  prudent  to  pay 
that  outwai-d  homage  and  obeisance  which  is 
usually  practised  on  approaching  royalty ; nor 
do  they  ever  remove  their  hat  in  honour  of 
man,  or  bend  the  knee  before  kings  or  queens. 
Their  dress  is  certainly  a most  plain  garb, 
far  preferable  to  the  vain  and  ever  varying 
fashions  of  the  day. 


SWEDENBORGIANS,  OR  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH. 

Swedenhorgians  are  found  chiefly  in  Sweden, 
England,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Their  number  in  Great  Britain  is  about  thi’ee 
thousand  persons,  besides  many  belonging  to 
other  sects,  who  advocate  and,  favour  their 
doctrines. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  the  son  of  a bishop 
of  W est  Gothland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden. 
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He  was  born  at  Stockbolm^  in  1688,  and  re- 
ceived a liberal  education;  early  in  life  be 
distinguished  himself  by  several  publications 
in  the  Latin  language,  which  displayed  great 
genius  and  erudition. 

Baron  Swedenborg  had  many  eccentricities ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  one  was  his 
asserting,  that  for  seventy-seven  years  he 
enjoyed  open  intercourse  with  the  world  of 
departed  spirits,  and  during  that  time  was  in- 
structed in  the  internal  sense  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  hitherto  undiscovered ! This  is  a 
correspondence  with  the  invisible  world  to 
which  few  or  no  writers  ever  pretended,  if  we 
except  the  great  Arabian  prophet. 

The  principal  doctrme  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg  is,  that  J esus  Chi'ist  is 
Jehovah  manifested  in  the  flesh;  and  that  he 
came  into  the  world_to  glorify  his  human  na- 
ture, by  making  it  one  with  the  divine. 

He  also  insists  that  all  evils,  whether  of 
thought  or  of  life,  ought  to  be  shunned  as  sins 
against  God,  because  they  proceed  from  the 
devil,  that  is,  from  hell,  and  destroy  in  man  the 
capacity  of  enjoying  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
That  man,  during  his  abode  in  this  world,  is 
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kept  in  a state  of  spiritual  equilibrium  between 
heaven  and  hell,  or  good  and  evil,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  enjoys  a free  will  in 
spiritual  as  well  as  in  natural  things.  That 
there  is  not  in  the  universal  heaven  a single 
angel  that  was  created  such  at  first,  nor  a 
single  devil  in  all  hell  that  had  been  created 
an  angel  of  light,  and  was  afterwards  cast  out  of 
heaven  ; but  that  all,  both  in  heaven  and  hell, 
are  of  the  human  race ; in  heaven,  such  as 
lived  here  in  heavenly  love ; and  in  hell,  such 
as  lived  according  to  the  principles  of  self-love 
and  the  love  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  above  doctrines,  there  are 
many  others,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enu- 
merate. They  practise  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  confirmation,  the  solemnization  of  ma- 
trimony, and  a burial  service.  They  approxi- 
mate to  an  independent  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, although  their  discipline  is  not  definitely 
settled. 

The  ceremony  of  matrimony  is  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  one  in  the  Chnrch  of  England. 
No  candidate  can  be  admitted  for  ordination 
till  after  he  has  been  baptized  into  the  faith  of 
the  new  church. 
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UNITARIANS. 

The  term  Unitarian  implies  a denial  of  three 
persons  in  the  gocUiead,  or  a rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  Trinity. 

Tliis  doctrine  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Unita- 
rians ; for  the  Socinians,  the  Jews,  the  Moham- 
medans, the  Sabellians,  and  even  the  Deists, 
allow  of  only  one  person  in  the  divine  essence. 

Unitarianism  in  England  dates  almost  as  far 
hack  as  the  earliest  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Strype,  in  his  memoirs  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
says : “ There  were  other  heresies  now  (1548) 
vented  abroad,  as  the  denial  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Unitarians 
profess  to  derive  their  views  from  Scripture, 
and  to  make  it  the  ultimate  arbiter  in  all  reli- 
gious questions.  They  undertake  to  show  that, 
interpreted  according  to  the  settled  laws  of 
languages,  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  sacred 
writings  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no  personal 
existence  distinct  from  the  Bather,  and  that  the 
Son  is  a derived  and  dependent  being,  whether, 
as  some  believe,  created  in  some  remote  period 
of  time,  or  beginning  to  live  when  he  appeared 
on  earth.  They  insist  that  ecclesiastical  liistory 
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enables  them  to  trace  to  obsolete  Systems  of 
heathen  philosophy  the  intixMiuction  of  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  into  the  church,  in  which,  once 
received,  it  has  been  sustained  on  grounds  in- 
dependent of  its  merits.  Modern  Socinians 
claim  the  appellation  of  Unitarians,  as  more 
descriptive  of  their  tenets,  since  they  do  not 
actnowledge  all  the  doctrines  of  Sochius.  But 
neither  do  other  denominations  of  professing 
Chi-istians  hold  all  the  doctrines  of  their  respec- 
tive founders ; it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  just  discrimination,  if  they  hold  the  leading 
or  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  party,  in  order  to 
warrant  their  being  called  by  his  name. 


ARMINIANISM 

Is,  strictly  speaking,  that  system  of  religious 
doctrine  which  Avas  taught  by  Arminius,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Leyden, 
1603.  The  Arminians  of  the  present  day  differ 
widely  on  doctrinal  points  from  their  nominal 
founder,  although  there  are  some  points  which 
ai’e  strictly  followed  by  all  his  adherents. 

They  believe  that  God  has  an  equal  regard 
for  all  his  creatures ; that  he  sent  his  Son  to  die. 
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for  the  sins,  not  of  the  elect  only,  hut  of  the 
whole  world:  that  saving  grace  is  offered  to 
all ; that  no  mortal  is  rendered  everlastingly 
unhappy  by  an  invincible  decree,  but  that  the 
misery  and  danmation  of  those  who  perish 
emanates  from  themselves  and  that,  in  this 
present  state,  even  believers,  if  not  vigilant  and 
watchful,  may,  through  the  force  of  temptation, 
and  the  influence  of  Satan,  fall  from  gi'ace,  and 
sink  into  eternal  perdition.  Christ’s  sermon  on 
the  mount,  and  his  prayer  over  Jerusalem,  con- 
tain sentiments  which  strengthen  them  in  their 
opinion,  “ that  God  has  not  fixed  the  future 
state  of  mankind  by  an  absolute  unconditional 
decree,  hut  would  bestow  salvation  on  those  who 
accepted  his  gospel  and  would  persevere  unto 
the  end  in  their  faith  in  J esus  Christ.” 


CALVlNIS>i 

The  name  given  to  that  system  of  religious 
faith  which  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  which 
emanated  from  the  great  reformer  Calvin. 

‘‘  Predestination,”  says  Calvin,  “is  that  eternal 
decree  which  adopts  some  to  the  hope  of  life,  and 
adjudges  others  to  eternal  death.  Por  all  ai-e 
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not  created  with  a similar  destiny ; but  eternal 
life  is  fore-ordained  for  some,  and  eternal  dam- 
nation for  others.”  Hence,  then,  the  belief 
entertained  by  Calvinists,  that  ever^  man  is 
created  for  one  or  other  of  these  ends,  being 
predestinated  to  eternal  life,  or  doomed  to  ever- 
lasting death. 


BAXTERIANISM 

Is  so  called  from  being  the  system  which  the 
learned  and  pious  Baxter  taught  (in  1638)  : — 
“ That  God  has  elected  some,  whom  he  is 
determined  to  save  ; but  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
reprobation,  as  absurd  and  impious  ; he  strikes 
into  a middle  path  between  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism,  and  thus  endeavours  to  unite 
both  schemes  : he  joins  with  the  Arminian  in 
asserting  a fall  and  free  salvation  for  all  men, 
admits  that  Chiist,  in  a certain  sense,  died  for  all, 
and  supposes  that  such  a portion  of  grace  is 
allotted  to  every  man  as  renders  it  his  own 
fault  if  he  doth  not  attain  to  eternal  life.” 
He  owns,  with  Calvin,  that  the  merits  of 
Christ  s death  are  to  be  applied  to  believers 
only ; but,  with  Arminius,  he  also  asserts  that 
all  men  are  in  a state  capable  of  salvation.” 
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The  reader  is  now  left  to  his  own  reflections 
on  this  subject;  it  is  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant, as  well  as  interesting,  one  that  can  engage 
the  human  mind.  Such  suggestions  as  the 
following  readily  recur  to  his  imagination : — 
The  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  has 
placed  intelligent  creatures  on  this  globe,  ele- 
vated them  in  the  scale  of  moral  being,  and 
implanted  in  them  hopes  beyond  the  grave.” 

“ Has  he  simply  created  them  as  mere 
machines  ; determined  to  punish,  or  bless  eter- 
nally ?” 

Or,  “ is  there  a certain  free  agency,  or  chance 
of  acceptation,  choice,  responsibility  ?” 

“ Are  we  strangers  to  all  moral  liberty,  or' 
are  we  so  far  free,  as  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
abuse  the  greatest  good,  to  accept  or  reject 
the  greatest  boon  ?” 

' The  poet  says,  in  reference  to  this  subject, — 

“ WTiat  were  that  revelation  that  should  leave 
No  exercise_for  faith  ? All  men  must  work, 

With  fear  and  tremhllng,  their  salvation  out. 

If  man  will  sin,  he  must  : 

Nor  do  we  call  them  good  who  cannot  err, 

Else  brutes  would  claim  a virtue.” 
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